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MESSRS. HOWARD LOBB AND PARTNERS have been 
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SIR JACOB EPSTEIN has been invited by Mr. Basil Spence to 
sculpt a great figure of St. Michael for the new Coventry 
Cathedral. p. 1041 
THE PRISON COMMISSIONERS are to erect two security 
prisons for men, two Borstal institutions and have secured 
planning permission for a psychiatric institution. Pp. 1043 


THE CURRENT RIBA EXHIBITION on the Preservation of 


Historic Buildings is reviewed. p. 1043 


STANDARD UNITS OF CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
are to be used for a group of new churches at Coventry which 
have been designed by Mr. Basil Spence. p. 1047 


THE FEDERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS OF SPECIALISTS 
AND SUB-CONTRACTORS has drawn the attention of the 
Minister for Works to the need for ‘* one standard form of 
building contract, linked with one standard sub-contract. 

p. 1061 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 
has spoken of the need of developing an “* academic quarter ” 
in the city. p. 1062 


“A NEGOTIATED TENDER costs the client 5 per cent. more 
than a tender contract in conditions which are generally favour- 
able to tendering,’ Sir Thomas Bennett has told the RICS 
Junior Organisation. p. 1064 


BRICK-FACED FRAME CONSTRUCTION, which made its 

first appearance in Britain on the Canadian Government stand 
at the Building Exhibition, is described. The LCC has sent 
an officer to Canada to study the subject. p. 1067 
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T'HE PLACING OF SUB-CONTRACTS 
K,LEVEN years ago the Simon Committee on the placing 

and management of contracts observed that “ on the 
whole, technical developments in building science have 
outstripped architectural and building organisation.” That 
statement is probably as true to-day as it was then, and it 
is incumbent upon the building industry to find a solution 
to this problem. One of the most important aspects of 
this problem is the growth of sub-contracting: on any 
large contract to-day between 50 and 75 per cent. of the 
work is likely to be sub-contracted, and this fact gives rise 
to a large number of difficulties beginning at the design 
stage and continuing throughout the execution and com- 
pletion of the whole building project. 

Broadly speaking, it might be said that there are two 
ways of dealing with these difficulties. One method would 
be to devise a new pattern of building organisation in 
which the architect, the general contractor and the various 
specialist contractors would work together on an entirely 
different basis from that which has so far prevailed. The 
other method is to continue what may be called the con- 
ventional relationship, but to render it a good deal more 
efficient than it is at present. Sir Thomas Bennett, in his 
recent paper on tendering procedure read to the Junior 
Organisation of the RICS, spoke emphatically in favour 
of the latter course. The key to Sir Thomas’s views is 
to be found in his conviction that competitive tendering 
provides the only satisfactory basis for cheap and efficient 
building in the majority of cases. To quote his own words: 
‘In spite of criticism of the method, no alternative of 
general application has so far been produced, and it would 
be safe to say that the alternatives used of negotiated tender. 
target and fixed fee contracts would all be unworkable if 
they were not subject to the constant correction of the 
tender as we know it.” 

In holding this opinion, Sir Thomas Bennett undoubtedly 
has the support of most people who have studied this 
problem. It was certainly the view of the Simon Com- 
mittee (of which Sir Thomas was a distinguished member) 
and it was clearly enough the view also of the more recent 
Robertson Committee. In these circumstances, it is prob- 
ably true to say that the most profitable line of advance 
for the industry is to continue with competitive tendering 
and to seek improved and more efficient relationships 
within that framework. One valuable reform would be 
the universal adoption of selective tendering for both 
general and sub-contracts, and we are glad that Sir Thomas 
has added his support to this proposal. 

The adoption of selective tendering alone, however, will 
not be sufficient to achieve the more efficient relationships 
which are so necessary. In particular, care must be taken 
with the placing of sub-contract work. Sir Thomas 
Bennett makes a number of useful suggestions in this con- 
nection, including the proposal that the conditions of the 
main contract should be incorporated in the invitations to 
tender for sub-contracts. Sir Thomas did not elaborate 
this point—perhaps he will do so on some future occasion 

but it was, no doubt, in his mind that the sub-contractor 
ought at the very start to be given such basic information 
as the completion date for the main contract. Friction 
can very easily arise if the sub-contractor is informed of 
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the main contractor’s completion date only after his tender 
has been accepted. It would be a logical extension of this 
principle to incorporate the conditions of the main contract 
in the formal sub-contract. The RIBA Standard Form of 
Sub-Contract does make some provision for this, but the 
relevant clause is not well worded, and the appropriate 
bodies might well consider strengthening the Standard 
Form. 

Sir Thomas Bennett also suggests that the invitation to 
tender should clearly set out the responsibilities of the main 
contractor and the sub-contractor vis-a-vis each other in 
regard to such matters as use of scaffolding, supply of 
water, delivery and storage of materials. Uncertainty on 
these matters has undoubtedly been the cause of friction 
in the past, and can only result in tenders being higher 
than they would otherwise be. Here, again, it would be 
logical to deal with these matters in the formal sub- 
contract. 

The adoption of Sir Thomas’s suggestions in practice 
would, no doubt, mean more work in the pre-tender stage 
of a building project, but it would reap handsome dividends 
in more efficient working, better service to the client and 
lower costs. 


WORK-STUDY 

T is one aspect of life to-day that commonsense is at a 

discount unless decked out in new clothes. Thus few 
people trust themselves to advice given by the light of 
nature unless it is communicated under the name of 
psychology. Yet psychology (though not psychiatry) is 
nothing much more than the good, understanding advice 
that most people with the right kind of understanding 
parents absorbed with their nursery rice pudding. What 
name shall we give to-day to management? 

These thoughts are provoked by the Conference held 
last week by the LMBA in conjunction with the British 
Institute of Management when members were addressed 
on the nature and applications of Work Study. Work 
study (which used to be known as Time and Motion study) 
is defined as a tool, or technique, of management involving 
the analytical study of operations for one or both of the 
following purposes : 


Notes of the Week 


THE BRUSSELS PAVILION 

"THE Board of Trade has appointed 
Messrs. Howard Lobb and Part- 

ners as architects for the British Pavilion 

at the forthcoming Brussels Fair. 

The Architect's Journal, we see, has 
made the opportunity to take the Insti- 
tute to task for not putting forward the 
names of one or more of the architects 
who have designed “some of the first- 
rate exhibition buildings that have been 
put up in Britain since the war” and 
instead nominating one of their own exe- 
cutive committee “whose only connec- 
tion with important exhibitions is that he 
worked on the administrative (specific- 
ally not the designing) side of the 1951 
Festival.” Just why our contemporary 
should air this view is not Clear. 
Mr. Lobb has long experience in provid- 
ing the architectural setting for publicity 
which is what a Fair pavilion principally 
is, to which is added an executive ability 
in getting things done which proved 
timely in the extreme in securing that the 
South Bank opened punctually in 1951. 
His partner, John Ratcliff, was respon- 
sible for the effective Building Research 
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ST. PANCRAS REDEVELOPMENT: The Duke of Edinburgh visited the redevelop- 
ment scheme on a site between Albany-street and Hampstead-road for which St. Pancras 
BC is responsible. Four firms of private architects are engaged on the work, and our 
view shows the shopping centre and public house for which Mr. F. Gibberd, C BE, 
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1. The determination of optimum methods and layoy 
of work, including gang sizes, correct equipment, disposi. 
tion of materials and equipment, etc.: 

2. The measurement of the work content of Operations 
in order to establish factors for planning data, incentiye 
targets and cost control. 

Thus the question arises: Is work study only a ney 
name for good management? Many will think that it may 
be, and feel inclined to brush the subject aside as being 
nothing more than a new sauce garnishing yesterday’s cold 
meat. But others will wish to look further into the syb. 
ject, the more especially as some of the large building firms 
whose names have long been synonymous with efficient 
Management have found efficiency very greatly improved as 
a result of appraisal of methods and processes on 4 
scientific basis. 

At the conference, the main speakers were careful to 
sound a warning that too much is not to be expected too 
quickly by those who adopt work study methods in their 
businesses. Not all building work or building processes 
lend themselves, it seems, to such scientific appraisal, but 
certain Operations, especially repetitive work and processes 
such as concreting, have been fields for considerable 
economies in the amount of labour used and time saved, 
In any case, the method is only an instrument to assist 
good management and can never replace the functions of 
management. 

Builders, of whatever size, ought to look into this 
scientific method of assisting them in __ increasing 
efficiency, and we should like to endorse the suggestion 
made by Mr. Woodbine Parish from the chair that the 
LMBA should issue some notes illustrating some of the 
practical applications of work study methods. Many wil 
feel, as we are inclined to feel, that there is not a great 
deal in the thing that is not apparent to those blessed 
with sound common sense, but it may well be that the pro- 
tagonists of work study are right when they say that those 
so blessed are in the minority, and that work study both 
focuses a spotlight on the need to keep every building 
business under constant review and presents a_ golden 
Opportunity to firms to use their young future executives 
to this end. 
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FRIBA, has been responsible. 
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REGENT’S PARK DEVELOPMENT: 


The photograph 
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of the housing development scheme now being undertaken for St. Pancras BC on a site 


between Albany-street and Hampstead Road. 


The architects for the housing in Area C 


are Messrs. Davies and Arnold, FRIBA, and the builders Messrs. John Laing and Son, Ltd. 


Pavilion at Lansbury, Poplar, which was 
highly successful. Together they present 
a combination fully capable of producing 
a Fair building which should do Great 
Britain credit, and the Board of Trade 
has done well to recognise it. 

COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 

Mr. Basi, SPENCE has taken another 
step towards his goal of bringing together 
leading artists of our time to contribute 
to his cathedral at Coventry by inviting 
Sir Jacob Epstein to sculpt a great figure 
of St. Michael for the liturgical south 
wall. In bronze, the figure will be about 
16 ft. high and will flank the steps lead- 
ing up to the main entrance from the 
west. It will be backed by a stone wall. 
Sir Jacob recently designed the magnifi- 
cent figure of the Virgin and Child for 
the convent in Cavendish-square, and 
the cartoons for this new piece will be 
awaited with great interest. 

Further developments in the diocese are 
the concrete churches and ancillary 
buildings which are to be erected on three 
of the new neighbourhood units, as a 
first instalment of a group of nearly 20. 
Mr. Spence’s plans for these are illus- 
trated On another page, but it is worth 
pointing out, perhaps, that it has been 
possible to get down the cost of these 
churches only by the closest co-operation 
with the building firm nominated. 


DANCING FOR CHARITY 


THE SIXTH BALL organised by the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society in aid of the 
appeal fund to provide homes for their 
elderly dependants was held in Grosvenor 
House on December 8. The 1,000 or 
More people present thought it a great 
success, and it netted for this most prac- 
tical charity a sum in the region of 
£3,500. For this Mr. Cecil Epril and his 
keen, untiring ball committee deserve the 
highest credit. The theme of the ball— 


“The Recenstructed Stone Age ~—was 
splendidly picked up by the architec- 
tural schools who did the decorations, and 
their designs so completely succeeded in 
disguising the somewhat austere quality 
of the room that, for a moment, we 
thought we had strayed into the Mappin 
Terraces at the Zoo. Sideshows were well 
patronised (please, more hoop-la stalls 
next year; they form a nice half-way 
house between the athleticism required 
for the coconut shies and the purchase of 
raffle tickets) and a hand-picked staff who 
ought to have been dentists made the 
monetary extraction practically painless. 
The programme, now almost a catalogue, 
was gay and comic, and the revenue must 
have been as rewarding to those who 
undertook its compilation as to the 
charity’s funds. 

The fact that a start can now be made 
on the Homes (or will be so soon as the 
competition is decided) added a great 
fillip to the evening. Miss Solly, ABS 
general secretary, is still open to receive 
donations ‘or the current year. Cheques 
should be sent to her at 66, Portland- 
place, WI. 


“ LETHABY AND HIS TIMES” 


Basit Warp, Lethaby Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal College of 
Art, where Lethaby taught for many 


years, gave the fifth and (unfortunately) 
penultimate lecture in this series on 


COMING EVENTS 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16. 
RIBA.—** The Preservation of Historic Buildings,”’ 
MoW exhibition. 66, Portland-place, WI. Mondays- 
Fridays, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Saturday 10 am. to 
5 p.m., until December 22. 


ARCHITECIS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL OF THE UK 
Council meeting. 66, Portland-place; WI. 2 p.m 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Carnival 36, Bed- 
ford-square, WC! 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 19 
RIBA.—* Vitruvius on Public Architecture,’’ by 
Mr. W. A. Eden, FRIBA. 66, Portland-place, WI 


6 p.m 


shows flats designed in Area C 
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November 28, writes Basil Marriott. 

Previous lectures (most of which have 
been noted here) have dealt with back- 
ground, biography, and Lethaby’s in- 
fluence through his work and writings 
(1 and 2): broader historical aspects, 
including prominently the advent of the 
(then) new middle-class and its design 
implications (3) ; and the factors inducing 
new concepts in both social philosophy 
and art (4). The fifth dealt with the 
Modern Movement prior to the first and 
between the two World Wars. 

For personal reasons, upon’ which 
Basil Ward touched with becoming 
modesty in referring to his own work, 
this was very much his meat. For similar 
reasons the occasion, for one’s own 
generation, was a little sad which is, of 
course, quite a different thing from 
depressing. | wondered what the younger 
ones made of it, and whether they 
realised how much harder a row than 
their’s had to be hoed, and how flimsy 
the barricades to be manned in the revo- 
lution that heralded the Brave New 
World. Since then it sometimes seems to 
have revolved back into the twilight of 
fat-minded philistinism, and the Modern 
Movement to have petered out into 
“commercial contemporary.” 

But Ward has a way of dispelling such 
doubts—not least by reminding us that 
the significance of what the pioneers of 
any movement say or do lies in the time 
and context in which it is done, and (by 
implication) that this is a continuous 
process. It is, I think, because he is a 
practising architect—very different from 
the art-historian, who does not always 
carry out that primary obligation and 
so becomes not only that dangerous 
thing, the “ handless mind ” but also the 
unconscious engineer of modish revivals 
without knowing what made the originals 
tick. 

Few architects can have had such con- 
scientious and sympathetic documentor 
as Lethaby in Ward: si monumentum 
requiris, see that a Chair of Architecture 
is established somewhere in his name, 
and that Basil Ward occupies it 
FIRE AT THE ADMIRALTY 

THE old Admiralty building in White- 
hall, which was seriously damaged by 
fire in its upper floors last week, was 
erected about 1726 from the designs of 
Thomas Ripley. Blomfield, in his * Re- 
naissance Architecture in England,” calls 
it “a somewhat clumsy composition with 
a very ill-proportioned portico,” its de- 
fects, however, being largely hidden by 
the Adam screen. There are some excel- 
lent interiors, in particular the old Board 
Room which, badly damaged by bomb- 
ing in the late war, was carefully restored. 
THE GEORGIAN GROUP 

THE INTERIM report, 1955 , of the 
Georgian Group contains some interest- 
ing extracts from the address given by 
Mr. Nigel Birch, Minister of Works, at 
the annual meeting of members last July, 
in the course of which he announced 
that over £480,000 has been offered in 
grants under the Historic Buildings Act 
and that applications for help were com- 
ing in at an increasing rate. Georgian 
buildings to which grants amounting to 
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over £170,000 have been offered include 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk ; Marlow Place, 
Bucks ; Vanbrugh’s Temple of the Four 
Winds at Castle Howard: Colin Camp- 
bell’s Mereworth Castle; Henry Hol- 
land’s Althorp; Leoni’s Lyme Park ; 
Wyatt’s Doddington; and the Pittville 
Pump Room at Cheltenham. The Group, 
now housed at 16, Hanover-square, W1, 
hopes to move into its new offices at 2, 
Chester-street, next March. 
THE FAS BALL 

OVER-LARGE gatherings tend to become 
a little inhuman from sheer weight of 
numbers, but the party. of 180 members 
and guests who attended the annual 
dinner and ball of the Faculty of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, held at the Park Lane 
Hotel, London, recently, was sufficiently 
large to provide interesting points of con- 
tact but small enough to retain an 
intimate and friendly feeling. 


THE BUILDER 


Speeches were generally light-hearted, 
as befitted the occasion, but the president, 
Mr. N. James Rushton, LRIBA, did refer 
to the high cost of building, which he 
attributed to the failure of the operatives 
to do a day’s work for a day’s pay, and 
the restrictive trade-union practices, 
coupled with deficiences, in some cases, 
on the part of the builder. Some new 
incentive, he said, was needed to fill the 
vacuum left now that the fear of unem- 
ployment had gone. 

Mr. Rushton also announced that Mrs. 
M. Montgomery, managing director of 
the Building Exhibition, who was present, 
had accepted hon. fellowshiv of FAS. 

Mr. M. Ikramullah, High Com- 
missioner for Pakistan, who proposed the 
toast of the Faculty, referred to the recent 
establishment in his country of a branch 
of the FAS. Mr. G. S. Agar proposed 
the toast of the guests, and Mr. W. G. 
Reid responded. 








‘amen 
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The amusing Christmas card of the Architect and Staff of the Salop County Architect's 
Department. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


HORROR OR ART TREASURE? 
To the Editor of The Builder 
QIR.—It any evidence were needed of 

the capriciousness of aesthetic taste 
it could not be better supplied than by 
the recent debate in the House of Lords 
on the proposal to re-erect in the Victoria 
Tower-gardens the Buxton Memorial 
Fountain, which was removed from 
Parliament-square at the time of the re. 
planning about five years ago. 

Lord Munster, in seeking the consent 
of the House to the proposal, described 
the memorial as an “ugly and hideous 
erection.” Lord Jowitt called it “a blot 
on the London landscape.” Lord Esher, 
however, said it was admired by Mr. 
John Betjeman and would look better in 
the eyes of the noble Earl if he lived long 
enough. Lord Mottistone described it as 
“ gay, elegant and fanciful ” and said that 
it would make a delightful feature of the 
gardens; while Lord Rea called it a 
“pink rococo wedding cake.” 

In the upshot the House assented to the 
re-erection of the fountain. Where men of 
high culture can disagree about the quality 
of a work of art, what hope is there of 
educating the man-in-the-street ? One won- 
ders whether there are any generally accept- 
able canons of aesthetics or whether it is 
all a question of individual taste. 

It is interesting to note that the Buxton 
fountain is almost exactly contemporary 
with the Albert Memorial, and that both 
are Gothic of the mid-Victorian kind, though 
whereas the latter was designed by a dis- 
tinguished architect (Sir Gilbert Scott), the 
former was the work of an amateur, Charles 
Buxton, who built it in 1863 at his own cost 
as a memorial to the anti-slavery activities 
of his father, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Charles Buxton also designed his own seat 
at Fox Warren, in Surrey, and, although an 
amateur, took part in the competition for 
the Home Office in 1856 and won a prize 
of £100 with a design in the Gothic style. 
Clearly he was a man of ability. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of his memorial 
fountain was the polygonal pointed roof 
which was covered with sheets of polychro- 
matic enamelled iron, one of the earliest 
uses of this material. 

Mid-Victorian Gothic, for long considered 
the nadir of aesthetic taste, is now beginning 
to have a “ period” appeal of its own. Even 
the Albert Memorial is no longer automatic 
ally disparaged. Every generation tends 10 
dislike the work of its more immediate pro 
genitors, and there is often an urge to destro) 
it. Even Lord Munster in the recent debate 
on the Buxton memorial thought that 
““much could be said for using a_sledge- 
hammer to obliterate it once and for all. 
These destructive impulses should be sup: 
pressed. A work characteristic of its own 
time must have a value for posterity, how 
ever absurd it may seem to some of us. In 
any case, the Buxton fountain will have 
appropriate company adjacent to the Vic 
toria Tower-gardens, 

STET. 


A CASE FOR THE HALF-BRICK? 
To the Editor of The Builder 
IR,—It is with interest that I read if 
your issue of December 9 Mr. 
Birdwood Willcocks’ comments on the 
snapped header in stretcher bond. May 
I make the following observations :— 

1. To use a header in stretcher bond 
means that the bond would be quarle! 
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“As you architects are al- 
ways saving—the value of | 
periodic maintenance can- 

not be over-estimated |” 





and not half bond or use of three- 
quarters would have to be made. This 
means cutting and waste of labour and 
materials, also additional cross joints 
where the headers are used. 

2. Why ask brick manufacturers to 
make half-bricks when for years we have 
been cutting closers or quarters which, if 
done by a craftsman, will cause no 
waste? 

My opinion of stretcher bond is that if 
a soldier course is laid, say, joist level, 
it breaks the “ monotonous ” appearance. 
Twenty years ago I was using Flemish 
bond in cavity walls using multi-faced 
bricks with snapped headers. 

Where stretcher bond is to be used, the 
choice of bricxs should be given full con- 
sideration as regards colour to blend with 
the surroundings. 

A. SHor?r [C of W]. 

69, Grenville-avenue, Wendover, 


NEW PRISON BUILDING 

Home Office's Current Programme 

PROGRAMME of 

work for new 
establishments. planned by the 
Commissioners, includes two — security 
prisons for men, two Borstal Institutions 
lor boys and two for girls. all e¢ modern 
design. The Commissioners have also 
secured planning permission for the erec- 
tion of a special institution for the psychia- 
tric treatment of selected prisoners, a novel 
and important development in peno!ogy in 
this country. 

Work on the first prison has started. The 
Director of Works of the Prison Commis- 
sion is Lt.-Col. §. P. Sartain, FRIBA, The 
Home Office, SWI. 


current 
prisons or 


building 
Borstal 
Prison 


NEW TOWN POST 

Hemel Hempstead Development Corpora- 
tion have appointed Brigadier G. B. S. 
Hindley to be general manager of the cor- 
poration to succeed Mr. W. O. Hart. who is 
to be Clerk to London County Council. 
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The Preservation of Historic Buildings 
A CURRENT EXHIBITION AT THE RIBA 


TPHIS exhibition, at the RIBA until 
December 22, is of specialist techniques 
developed by the Ancient Monuments 
Branch of the Ministry of Works, and was 
opened by the Minister on December 9. 
I was glad that both Mr. Nigel Birch and 
Mr. Basi! Spence, who introduced him, 
stressed that one of the practical values 
of archaeology —as opposed to the 
romantic and even sentimental reasons 
for the Victorian passion—is as a qualita- 
tive yardstick with intensely modern 
application. | As the machine, and the 
mentality which goes with it, progress- 
ively take over, standards of craftsman- 
ship and of the resulting aesthetics are of 
increasing importance as a corrective. 

The safeguarding of old buildings is an 
intensely practical technique, and the aim 
of the exhibition is to illustrate this. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of displaying the 
subject-—including on the one hand the 
Victorian hangover which has condoned 
the older archaeologists petulantly throw- 
ing a few objects into a showcase and re- 
tiring behind a door marked “ Private,” 
and on the other the younger art- 
historian’s rushing incontinently into the 
equivalent of a Bond-street shop-window 

-the RIBA experiment succeeds in at 
least avoiding those extremes. 
“ FIRST-AID” 

Under the sections of Masonry, Brick- 
work, Timber, Plasterwork, Structural 
Problems, and Ironwork and Artists, the 
display consists of 27 panels of photo- 
graphs and drawings, with a number of 
exhibits in the round, including a partly- 
cleaned seventeenth-century painted panel 
from Bolsover Castle, with sections of 
brick, flint and stone walling, and a 
mode! of a _ grouting-machine — that 
potent weapon with which the archaeolo- 
gist now goes into battle almost as often 
as with the pick and shovel which have 
proved so double-edged in less expert 
hands. 

For the Ministry’s function in this field 
is mainly that of first-aid, including blood 
(or rather cement) transfusion, as opposed 
to the therapy, plastic surgery (and even 
the cosmetic arts of the mortician) popu- 
larly associated with “restoration.” To 
condense the catalogue’s apt quotation 
from Dryden about nodding ancient 
fabrics... . 

* To change foundations, cast the frame anew. 

Is work for rebels, who base ends pursue.” 
The tragedy is, of course, that the worst 
vandalism in the past has often been un- 
knowingly perpetrated by such “rebels ” 
in the guise of antiquarians, each age 
being convinced that it is working com- 
pletely in the spirit of its predecessors and 
only posterity seeing the baseness of those 
ends. 

The Ministry of Works can obviously 
be absolved both from any hurtful rum- 
maging in the art-historical attic or from 
encrusting the salvage with fashionable 
chi-chi. Its authoritative techniques are 
now confidently applied to the 600 
ancient buildings in its care and, by recent 
Act of Parliament, grants are made to- 
wards the care of many others. I feel 


sure that the Minister’s hope that archi- 
tects and others concerned should find 
the exhibition both helpful and interest- 
ing will be fulfilled: but the general 
public—no less concerned—if it cares to 
look, will see a new light on archaeology 
in the combination of taste, scholarship 
and technique which the exhibition at the 
RIBA represents. 
BasiIL MArRIOTT. 


Opening by Mr. Birch 


OPENING the Exhibition, Mr. Nigel 
Birch, Minister of Works, said that the 
object of the exhibition was to give people 
advice, and this was a very dangerous 
and unrewarding thing to do. “ But we 
have a certain excuse for giving this ad- 
vice, he continued, “ because the Ministry 
of Works has had long experience of this 
work. To-day, we have some 600 monu- 
ments which we look after and are re- 
sponsible for restoring and keeping in 
good order and since 1953, when the 
Historic Buildings Act was passed, we 
have also done a great deal of work on 
historic buildings and buildings of out- 
standing architectural merit which are 
not in our guardianship. So far, some- 
thing like 300 grants have been given to 
about 250 separate buildings and it is just 
this sort of thing we are trying to illus- 
trate in this exhibition on the preservation 
of masonry and brickwork, plaster, deco- 
rated ceilings and many other things. 
Particularly, we have gained experience 
in preserving the work of quality, and we 
have had much help from the DSIR. 

“The general interest in the preser- 
vation of buildings has risen a good deal 
in the last few years. For instance, a great 
deal of work with various societies has 
been done on the restoration and preser- 
vation of historic churches, together with 
the work of the National Trust and the 
Georgian Group, and not least there is 
the competition from noblemen who have 
exchanged the private enjoyment of their 
treasures for money. 

“We hope architects will take an 
interest in this work,” Mr. Birch went on, 
“for although our methods are not the 
only ones they are methods which we find 
work. Particularly in historic buildings 
we are dependent, of course, on outside 
architects because normally the owner of 
any building employs his own architect 
and I cherish the hope that one of the 
results of this exhibition will be that we 
may be able to obtain rather better esti- 
mating. One of the tremendous problems 
and administrative difficulties is the diffi- 
culty in getting accurate estimates of 
what the work is going to cost, especially 
when you have to contend with dry rot. 
We are consistently getting terrible 
trouble with estimates being exceeded. 


MINISTRY GRANT PROMISED 

A GRANT of £1,000 towards the restora- 
tion and conversion of St. John’s Church, 
Micklegate, York, as the headquarters of 
the York Institute of Architectural Study, 
has been promised by the Ministry of 
Works, on condition that the balance of 
£2,000 required is found. 
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Architectural Memories, 1905-1955 
MR. GOODHART-RENDEL LOOKS OVER HIS SHOULDER 


A CROWDED house at the Architectural Association on November 30 heard 
. Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, CBE, P-PRIBA, speak on his architectural 


memories over the past 50 years. 
in the chair. 
interesting discussion which followed. 


IF ONE HAD a golden wedding with 
one’s art, mine would have taken place 
last year, because my two earliest execu- 
ted designs in architecture date from the 
year 1904. The half century between then 
and now has been so full of architectural 
event, and has already been so closely 
surveyed by historians, that | am hoping 
a string of actual memories may contain 
something of interest to my juniors, and 
will not be so prejudiced as to be repudia- 
ted by my contemporaries. I shall try to 
tell you this evening how things have 
appeared in their time, how they have 
apreared to me at any rate, and also how 
they appear to me in retrospect when 
checked by reflection and subsequent 
experience. I shall attempt no continuous 
story, and shall claim no more than to 
supply illustrations and footnotes to a 
story not old enough yet to need any 
definite telling as a whole. 

FRENCH AMERICAN 

In 1905 European architecture was still 
extremely national and American archi- 
tecture had recently become extremely 
French. Nobody would then have 
thought it possible that in 50 years’ time a 
changed attitude toward the art, together 
sometimes with sedulous mutual imita- 
tion, would make it not very easy to dis- 
tinguish everyday architecture of one 
European nation from that of another. 
If anyone had foretold this, 1 feel sure 





Octave 
By Plumet. 


House front in Feuillet, Paris. 
y 


4 


The President, Mr. Bryan Westwood, was 
We now give full extracts from the paper, with points from the 


that the young architects, myself then 
included, would have rejoiced in such a 
prospect of international teamwork, but 
we might not have been greatly pleased 
had we known that we were to arrive at 
it by rather imperfectly assimilating each 
other’s peculiarities. The change in the 
general attitude toward the art, which has 
been the other factor in restoring Euro- 
pean unity—I say restoring because uni- 
fication on other lines had been estab- 
lished fairly completely in the eighteenth 
century—would have been looked for- 
ward to by most of us most happily. It 
has been chiefly a change in the attitude 
of the public more than in that of artists. 
Artists of my generation have always 
been eager to make experiments, but our 
present freedom to do so is recent. Fifty 
years ago our paymasters mostly decreed 
that we should do no such thing. 

In saying this I am_ thinking of 
England, not of France, in which country 
many of my early memories are rooted. 
In France two adventurous experiments 
were widely popular, ferro-concrete con- 
struction and the Art Nouveau. 

This Art Nouveau was the first archi- 
tectural love of my boyhood, although by 
the time I was allowed to build anything 
I had realised that it would receive little 
hospitality in England and that anyhow 
its technique was beyond my reach. Its 
essence lay in the complete fusion of 
architectural and sculptural values, the 
insistent use of convex and concave sur- 
faces subtly curved like those of pottery 
or like those of the human body that 
approached the rococo of Louis XV but 
was otherwise unprecedented in art. 
There was also the elimination of all con- 
ventional motifs in decoration. To me 
this spelt the defiant good-bye to “all 
that’ which most young artists wish to 
say to the orthodoxies of their seniors, 
and a fascinating prospect of free light- 
hearted invention. 

FRIVOLITY ITS UNDOING 

The architect who in my eyes stood at 
the head of this movement was M. 
Plumet, and associated with him in my 
admiration were M. Robert, the iron- 
worker, M. Gallé, the glass-blower, the 
furniture designers of the Maison Majo- 
relle and M. Lalique, whom you have all 
heard of with his glassware but who was 
then making lovely jewellery but always 
with an influence outside his craft upon 
the direction in which decoration gen- 
erally had been moving. All the work 
of their school, with its supple forms, its 
delicate colours, and its suggestion of 
expanding movement, seemed to me then 
animated by the spirit of springtime, of 
the primavera of the art that was to fruit 
and be harvested in the new century. 

Its danger was frivolity, and that 
danger proved its undoing. It soon 
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The Horniman Museum, Dulwich. C. H. 


Townsend, architect. 


became dated and in France unfashion. 
able. I remember no Art Nouveau of 
native production in England except the 
Horniman Museum at Forest Hill and 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery among 
buildings. These were but hesitant and 
derivative, so that whatever knowledge 
untravelled Englishmen had of the move- 
ment was mainly learnt from art journals 
or in a lower manifestation from the new 
look in the ornament of trade products 0! 
various kinds, posters, wrappings and 
stock patterns of utensils. 

This ornament as a rule neither re 
ceived nor deserved much approbation 
and has frequently been confused with 
the radically different ornament for 
which a school of English designers also 
claimed the title New Art. 

“MICKEY MOUSE” WORK 

I have a personal detestation of any- 
thing that can reasonably be described as 
“quaint ” and you must therefore expec! 
from me no admiration for the new 
Mickey Mouse work of Le Corbusier. 
and no tolerant description of work for 
which this description was __ actuall) 
coveted by its creators. When I was 4 
child I was excited by fairy-tale houses 
having enormous roofs and practically n0 
windows, by doorways to Wonderland 
having arches so low that an ordinary 
person would need to eat one of Alices 
reducing cakes in order to pass under 
them, by tables whose legs not only wetl 
down to the floor but sprouted upwards 
toward the ceiling, by patterns made 0 
cockyolly birds inspecting with surprist 
square trees slightly smaller than them 
selves; but when these  phenomen 
pranced out of picture books into realll 
my excitement gave way to distaste. '° 
many people what was then called “Tie 
Simple Life” seemed the panacea for the 
evils of ill-balanced prosperity. For this 
simple life the New Art provided a simp: 
architecture, having a great deal of si 
plicity and not enough architecture " 
give anybody ideas above his station. 

I am afraid that all that has since bee 
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Stoclet, Brussels. | 
architect (1905). 


Palais Hoffman 


written about the Glasgow School of the 
nineteen hundreds may make my 
memories concerning it seem a little like 
the diary of Maurice Baring’s fictional 
English governess in Paris, which con- 
tained no reference to anything unusual 
going on in the streets, and yet was dated 
all through the days of the Terror. Per- 
haps if we had known how intensely 
seriously Mackintoshismus was to be 
regarded in Teutonic countries, we might 
have paid it more attention than we did. 
Because, although I do not think we 
greatly respected the perception or judg- 
ment of Teutonic critics, we did respect 
and admire the achievements of those of 
their architect countrymen who were 
attempting to infuse into the superficiali- 
ties of stylistic revolution a basic study 
of modern materials and construction. 
There is no evidence that the New Art 
designers in England or the Glasgow 
School boys in Scotland cared very much 
how their buildings stood up, provided 
they stood: indeed, there are sometimes 


La Samaritaine, Paris. 
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grounds for suspicion that they did not 
know quite how they did so. On the 
other hand, the buildings of Otto Wagner, 
of Paul Hoffman, and of later designers 
of the Munich School derived many of 
their unaccustomed forms from the 
unaccustomed stuff of which they were 
made, or the unaccustomed way in which 
it was put together, Hoffman's house in 
Brussels was in white marble bound with 
black steel. It may seem unnecessary, 
but it is very well done for its date. 

CONTINENTAL ENDOWMENT 

In the non-nationalistic architectural 
atmosphere of to-day you may ask why 
we, 40 or 50 years ago, so seldom 
attempted to imitate in our practice the 
characteristics of this foreign work that 
we watched with so great an interest. | 
suppose the reason was that there was 
much we wanted to do but not the least 
chance of our being allowed to do it. | 
imagine that we mav_ mostly have 
wished to endow England with metal and 
faience street fronts as wild as those of 
La Samaritaine, chiefly bright yellow 
faience and bright ironwork, or severities 
like the steel-bound marble boxes of Herr 
Hoffman. I myself, however, never felt 
this to be any crippling privation and I 
suspect that a good many others with me 
were glad to find duties at home superior 
to that of importing bright ideas from 
abroad. 

For one of my elders I had a very deep 
veneration indeed, and it was he, Sir John 
Burnet, who opened my eyes to the 
crudity of my youthful prejudices. He 
was being kind enough one evening to 
let me look through illustrations of many 
of his works and let me question him 
about them. My admiration for the 
inventiveness and strong characterisation 
displayed in the exteriors of his commer- 
cial buildings, for the masterly planning 
of other buildings of his whose nature 
was monumental, left me nothing to ask: 
but I confess that I gulped a little at some 
Scottish baronial villas and received a 
severe shock from an extremely Turkish 
Turkish bath. Had the Turkish style 
been imposed upon Sir John by his em- 
ployers? Sir John did not think so. It 
seemed to him to be in any case a reason- 
able implication of the programme. And 
then followed a few remarks expository 
of the doctrine that was his and was 
thenceforward to be mine, both in theory 
and practice. 

The fine arts in their essence were 
above all considerations of “style.” 
although “style” was generally all that 
historians and outside critics. and most 
young artists, probably including myself. 
could see in them. A “ style.” traditional 
or modern, was a Set of recognisable 
symbols by means of which an. artist 
could convey his emotional message to 
those he hoped would receive it with 
gratification. If its symbols were not 
exact and appropriate to the significances 
of which the artist made them the 
vehicles, the style had been ill-chosen: if 
they were used without significance, or 
were such as to distract attention from 
significance to the character of its vehicle 
the style was noxious. 

In my reminiscences this evening I 
have spoken so far of what stands out to 
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me in the foreground of importance, and 
the background must now be filled in. 
In the first decade of this century there 
was very little architecture produced by 
Government departments, although two 
large buildings of which the architects 
had died prematurely, the War Office and 
the Offices of the Local Government 
Board, were brought to completion by 
the Office of Works without any acknow- 
ledged assistance from outside, to the 
great indignation of the Royal Institute 
of that period, The fire-station and 
working-class dwellings built by the LCC 
were mostly of good artistic quality. 
They were designed by various talented 
assistants under the protecting name of 
the LCC Chief Architect. Post offices in 
large towns were incredibly pretentious, 
with palatial exteriors having no close 
relation to their opportunist and not at 
all skilful plans. In fact, they were a 
disgrace. In general, it was expected that 
a public building built without external 
collaboration by a public body would be 
a public disaster, and the expectation 
seldom proved unwarranted. But very 
few were built so, the design of public 
buildings being almost invariably the 
subject of competitions open to the pro- 
fession at large. 


COMPETITIONS 


When I was President of the RIBA 
from 1937 to 1939 I imagine that I heard 
and disputed almost everything that can 
be said against architectural competitions, 
which even then were decreasing toward 
their present rarity. The objections to 
them are real and indisputable, but even 
if added together they would need to be 
many times multiplied to outweigh two 
only of the considerations on the opposite 
side: by competitions unknown talent 
can rise to its proper level in a national 
architecture that has need of it, being 
neither suppressed by lack of opportunity 
nor unduly exalted by the caprices of 
patronage: by the comparison that com- 
petitions make possible of various ap- 
proaches to particular problems each 
competitor, successful or unsuccessful, 








Holborn Viaduct Hotel. Isaacs & Florence, 
architects. 


can continue his education and constantly 
widen his outlook, which otherwise is 
likely to remain within the limits to which 
it was extended by the mimic contests of 
his schooldays. 

The open competitions of 50 years ago 
were not conducted in a manner that any 
architectural sporting club could approve. 
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The Imperial Theatre, Westminster. 
Verity, architect. 


If you look through the pages of the pro- 
fessional journals of the time of my 
youth, very often indeed you will find 
illustrated tour projects for one building, 
the first, second and third premiated 
designs, and the selected design, that is to 
say, the design selected for execution in 
defiance of the assessor's report. The 
reason for its selection can sometimes 
only be inferred—it may be that its 
author was a popular local man, or per- 
haps the nephew of a powertul member 
of the building committee. More 
frequently it stands out a mile in the 
form of an unusually effective perspective 
drawing. The assessors of those days 
must take their share of the blame in the 
matter. Conditions were not always well 
framed, and I can remember various in- 
stances in which a selected design so 
obviously met the fundamental require- 
ments of the programme better than did 
any of the premiated ones that you could 
hardly expect a building committee to 
pass it over on account of some detail 
that had compelled the assessors to reject 


With all these drawbacks, competitions 
seldom gave results as discreditable as 
would have been secured from many 
architects unstimulated by rivalry, and 
some results of rare excellence from 
architects little known, such as the Cardiff 
Law Ccurts by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart and Richards. 

And there was plenty of need for such 
rare excellence, the accepted neo-Classic 
of such notable competition-successes as 
the New Bailey and the London County 
Hall being unscholarly and provincial to 
the last degree when compared with con- 
temporary buildings of the same descrip- 
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tion in France and 


America. 


THE FRENCH 


It was to France 
that our eyes were 
turned in search of 
improvement. Two 
important — buildings 
by a well-known 
Parisian firm of archi- 
tects had just arisen in 
London, the Ritz 
Hotel and the offices 
of the Morning Post. 
Their style was the 
modernised Louis 
Seize then in favour 
at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. In strong 
contrast to it stood 
the English Baroque 
of King Edward’s 
reign which, one can- 
not but feel, must 
often have endangered 
the cordiality cf his 
entente with France. 
That Baroque was the 
result of a senile esca- 
pade in Norman 
Shaw from which re- 
sulted two lusty 
enough infants — the 
Piccadilly Hotel and 
the Gaiety Theatre 
and—alas!—a_ whole 
cretinous descendants not yet 


Frank 


tribe of 
extinct. 
If you really want to see the differenc2 
between Edwardian Baroque and_ the 
Louis Seize Style 
Moderne, you could 
not have found a bet- 
ter example than, 
when they were new, 
the two buildings that 
used to face each 
other at the corner of 
the Strand and Ald- 
wych, the Morning 
Post offices by Messrs. 
Mewes and Davis and 
the Gaiety Theatre by 
Mr. Norman Shaw. | 
have always fancied 
that this style—the 
Louis Seize Moderne 
-will be that of the 
American section of 
heaven. Its great suc- 
cess was with the 
Americans in Paris 
rather than with the 
Parisians themselves. 
At this time the 
architectural fashions 
here _ in_ Bedford- 
square were exclu- 
sively French, as those 
of my generation will 
remember, Sir 
Howard Robertson 
had a great influence 
upon us, and we ad- 
mired him as a typical 
Beaux Arts boy who 
could teach us really 
what was what. Un- 


STAR ASCENDANT 





The Scala Theatre, Charlotte Street. 
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familiar French words rang daily through 
the studios—of course, I should 54 
the ateliers: words such as_ esquis 
pocharde, rendu, hors concours, etc., an, 
students began to wear quite Parisian. 
looking blouses and beards. It is rathe 
curious when you come to think of } 
how very few English architects at thi 
time established had subjected themselya 
to anything like a complete training jp 
the post-Classical architecture then preva. 
lent throughout Europe. The fountain. 
head of its tuition was still in Paris where 





English architectural students had fo 
long been far from numerous. Thirty 
years or so before there had been 4 


miracle at Glasgow when John Burnet, ; 
young student only just back from the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, had won for his 
father’s firm the competition for the Ar 
Gallery there, and had built his beautiful | 
design in the accomplished neo-Gree 0! 
Duc and Ginain, which made the power. } 
ful sensationalism of the local Grecian, 
Alexander Thomson, look very provin- 
cial. You may remember, too, that the 
big room in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is named after its donor, 
Henry Florence, of the firm of Messrs 
Isaacs and Florence, and Mr. Florence 
was a Paris-trained bov. I have here 4 
phetegraph of a particularly ¢sod build- 
ing of his which, alas, was a war casualt) 
the Holborn Viaduct Railway Station 
and Hetel. 
THE VERTEYS 

Then there was Mr. Frank Verity, son 
of an elder Mr. Verity who had won in 
competition the designing of the Criterion 
Theatre and Restaurant in  Piccadill 

(Continued on page 1057) 
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Verity, architect. 
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Perspective view of one arrangement of the standard units. 


CHURCHES IN CONCRETE 


Mr. Spence’s Designs for the Diocese of Coventry 


USE is to be made of standard units—campanile, 
church hall, vicarage and church itself—in 
a group of churches intended for the new Coventry 
housing estates, and designed by Mr. Basil Spence, 
OBE, ARA, ARSA, FRIBA. The plan is one 
approved by the late Bishop of Coventry, Dr. 
Neville Gorton, and aims at using concrete con- 
struction and repetitive units to achieve low cost. 
Three churches are to be begun at once, Messrs. 
Wimpey’s being the contractors, and others will 
follow. The cost of each basically is £16,000. 
Illustrations now given show both the basic 





elements and three variations of assembly as 
designed for varying sites on the Wood End, 
Willenhall and Tile Hill housing estates. The 
units are linked by covered ways, and each layout 
is capable of forming a most pleasant group. 

The method of construction is an essential part 
of the scheme. Structure will be in ** No-Fines ” 
concrete as developed by Messrs. Wimpey’s, to 
whom the architect wishes to pay tribute for their 
complete co-operation in bringing down cost to a 
point where it is expected that the Diocese will gain 
a large number of new churches (it is envisaged 
that eventually about 16 will be needed) at a cost 
roughly 40 per cent. that of brick buildings previ- 
ously erected. The ‘ No-Fines ” system makes it 
simple to achieve differing fenestrations without 
extra cost, and the fact that the firm have an 
existing plant in Coventry is an advantage. 

Each church will seat 250 and will be linked to a 
hall seating about 100, using a common main 
entrance. Light is given to the church either by 
tall windows at either side or, as in the Bell Green 
example illustrated, by a glass east end. In some 
cases, the west wall may be glass also. Roofing 
will be in Fural sheeting. 

The campaniles are of lattice design, and Mr. 
Spence proposes to form patternings in some of 
the panels by the use of enamelled iron sheets of 
differing colours. A drawing on next page shows 
how this suggestion would work out. The panels 
could be varied as to colour and arrangement as 
wished. 


View of glass east wall, 
Bell Green Church. 
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Drawing showing tower treatment, Bell Green Church. 











Plan of Tile Hill Church and (on left) typical layouts using the standard units. 
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Elevations and sections of Tile Hill Church. 


CHURCHES IN CONCRETE, COVENTRY 
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SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 
AT BELPER, DERBYSHIRE 











General view from the south. 


F. HAMER CROSSLEY, FRIBA, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
in collaboration with 
S. A. W. JOHNSON-MARSHALL, CBE, ARIBA, Chief Architect (MoE) 


BARBARA M. PRICE, BA, ARIBA (Architect in charge) 
D. G. BARROW, ARIBA, AMTPI. PATRICIA R. TINDALE, ARIBA, G. J. FOXLEY, ARIBA, Assistants 


Quantity Survevors (MoE) ELPER Secondary Modern School is the result of a joint 
J. NISBET, ARICS undertaking by the Derbyshire Local Education Authority 
R. KING and the Development Group of the Ministry of Education, to 


provide accommodation for 450 boys and girls. 
The Authority’s invitation to co-operate in the project was 


Structural Engineers welcomed by the Ministry because it provided an opportunity 


J. BROCKHOUSE & CO., LTD. to consider certain educational points in the planning of a 
school of this size and type. From the constructional point of 

Builders view it was an opportunity to try out an alternative system of 

F. TROY & CO.. LTD. prefabricated construction to the one which had been used for 


the Wokingham school. 

Site: The school is situated on the eastern slopes of the 
Derwent Valley, above the small industrial town of Belper. It 
covers 134 acres on the upper side of a new housing estate in an 
exposed position. The site has a slope of about one in ten on 
the steeper part where the school is built. Trees and hedges 
have been kept so far as possible, and one fine oak tree is the 
focus for the main court of the school. A considerable amount 
of new drainage was needed before the site was in a condition 
for building. 
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The main central block is three 
storeys high, and contains five 
house units comprising two class- 
rooms and a work space. The 
administrative buildings are plar- 
ned in two groups. The housecraft 
rooms and needlework room are 
grouped near the south entrance 
of the main block. 
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Planning: The main blocks run along the slope 
from north to south, and are planned so that as many 
rooms as possible have windows facing south. 

The three-storey main block is placed centrally and 
contains classrooms forming the five house units. 
Each house consists of two classrooms and a work- 
space, and has its own cloaks and book-locker area. 
Four of the houses are planned so that the work-space 
can, by means of a sliding-folding door, be combined 
with one of the classrooms. In the fifth house on the 
ground floor, the work-space is between the two 
classrooms, and two sets of sliding-folding doors , 
enable the whole area to be opened up into one space. to assembly hall. _ Below: ™ Cut- 

back * eaves at junction between 


Owing to the sloping site, the hall has been planned main blocks to afford light to 
on three levels: the entrance hall steps down 2 ft. to wiadings 
the dining area, which in turn steps down 2 ft. into the ig 
pit of the assembly hall. On the other side of the hall 
is the music room, which has a small sub-stage. The 
hall’s assembly area and dining space can be used 
together for large meetings. The assembly hall and 
music room can be used simultaneously for two separate 
classes, divided by a movable sound-proof partition. 
For very large meetings, such as play productions, the 
whole of the space of the hall plus the music room can 
be used, with the music room becoming the stage 
(for this purpose the sound-proof partition can be 
moved to the back of the stage). 


Construction: The development work on construc- 
tion began in 1951, when there was special need for 
economy in the use of steel. The system was required 
to provide sets of standard components on a 3 ft. 4 in. 
grid, which could be used to build schools up to three 
storeys in height within the permitted cost per place. 
The framework was to be designed in cold rolled 
sections of light gauge steel. 


For visual reasons it was decided that the external 
wall should be outside the stanchions, and this enabled 
normal protective treatment to be used for the light 
gauge components and avoided the necessity of more 
expensive metallic coatings. The frame was conceived 
as a series of independent rectangular “* table tops ” or 


South elevation of the dining area 
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South wall of the staff room. 


beam networks, supported by “* legs * or stanchions at 
selected points. The main beams take loads from one 
side only and are fixed to the sides of stanchions, both 
on the perimeter and within the building. This arrange- 
ment reduces the number of types of main beams 
required and also allows free vertical passages for the 
services. Another advantage is that the stanchions do 
not have to line up across a building, and can be 
accommodated to suit the openings. 


The beam system was designed to provide the 
maximum flexibility in planning. A set of floor beams 
was designed to take floor loads and these are used on 
the roof at the double spacing of 6 ft. 8 in., with an end 
span of 3 ft. 4 in. if required. By this means, the 
number of beam components was reduced and a more 
economic use was made of the light-gauge steel 
sections. 

The floor construction consists of grouted precast 
concrete slabs, supported on, but not fixed to, the 
beams, which are interlaced with bridging beams to 
provide lateral stability and to spread concentrated 
loads. The lower flange of all beams is designed to 
take suspended ceiling panels, which hide the beams and 
services, and the stanchions are contained in the 
Partitions, giving a flush surface. 


One of the aims was to reduce costs spent on external 
walling and frame. This led to the development of two 
types of interchangeable cladding. Precast concrete 
Slabs with exposed aggregate were chosen for the more 
vulnerable walls on the ground floor and asbestos 
cement “ double-cladding ” sheets for upper floors, 
mainly for reasons of cost and the shortage at that time 
of metals, and also for their compliance with the 


3 ft. 4 in. grid. A two-skin external wall was chosen as 
an economical type to give good insulation and weather 
proofing; the cavity also conceals the vertical bracing. 


The tender for the project amounted to £142,524. 


Sub-contractors were as follows: 


STRUCTURE: Precast plaster partitions, fibrous plaster, etc., John 
Kent (London), Ltd. ; metal windows, external doors, rooflights, etc., 
Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. ; asbestos-cement sheeting, Turners Asbestos 
Co., Ltd. ; structural steelwork, Brockhouse Steel Structures, Ltd.; 
precast concrete wall slabs, etc., Stent Precast Concrete, Ltd. ; metal 
rainwater heads, wall ventilators, Greenwood and Airvac, Ltd. ; precast 
concrete staircase steps, Girlings Ferro-Concrete ; precast concrete floor 
and landing slabs, Hills (West Bromwich), Ltd.; wood wool channel 
reinforced slabs, Thermacoust, Ltd.; _ sliding-folding timber doors, 
Esavian, Ltd., Stevenage ; roof felting and dampcourses, Ruberoid Co., 
Ltd. ; mastic joints, Mastic Jointing and Sealing Co. ; electrical instal- 
lation, Etna Lighting and Heating Co., Ltd. ; prefab plumbing units, 
Econa Modern Products, Ltd., Birmingham ; chimney stack, True 
Flue, Ltd. ; heating and water supply, Weatherfoil Heating Systems, 
Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, Adamsez, Ltd. ; studded rubber tiles, cork tiles, 
etc., Haskel, Robertson and Co., Ltd. ; hardwood floors, thermoplastic 
tiles, Hollis Bros., Ltd. ; clay tiles, Camden Tile and Mosaic Co., Ltd. ; 
plywood we cubicles, cycle sheds, H. Newsum Sons, and Co., Ltd.; 
internal flush doors, Walter Lawrence and Son, Ltd. ; ceiling panels, 
Meta Mica, Ltd. ; plasterboard ceilings, Anderson Construction Co., 
Ltd. ; paints, John Hall and Sons (Bristol and London), Ltd. ; James 
Mason and Co., Ltd. ; precast manholes, Monoconcrete Co., Ltd. ; 
adhesives, B. B. Chemical Co., Ltd. ; glazed tiles, Carter and Co., Ltd. ; 
acoustic tiles, H. W. Cullum and Co., Ltd. ; glazing, Victus Glassworks 
(Romford), Ltd. ; plumbing, T. C. Toogood, Ltd. 


EqQuipMENT : Removable balustrades, Haywards, Ltd. ; ironmongery, 
Beckett, Laycott and Wilkinson, Ltd. ; James Gibbons, Ltd. ; joinery, 
Troy Joinery and Cabinet Co., Ltd.; Wheeldon Bros. ; W. Brown and 
Co., Ltd. ; D. Burkle and Sons, Ltd. ; road light fittings, terrazzo 
treads, Evans Concrete, Ltd., stage lighting, gearing for movable partition, 
W. J. Furse and Co. ; light fittings, Fulford Brown Bros., Ltd. ; Hartley 
Electromotives, Ltd. ; Troughton and Young, Ltd. ; General Electric 
Co., Ltd. ; Merchant Adventurers: Bushell and Saward, Ltd. ; fire 
alarm equipment and clocks, Gents and Co., Ltd. ; venetian blinds, 
Home Fittings (Great Britain), Ltd. 


MISCELLANEOUS : Tarpaving, Constable Hart and Co., Ltd. ; fencing, 
Permafence, Ltd. ; playing fields landscaping, Barrons Landscape, Ltd_, 
Derby ; main entrance gates, Mott and Ptrs., Ltd. ; external door stops, 
Gardener, Sons, and Co., Ltd. ; photo-mural, Autotype Co., Ltd. ; ley. 
tering and signs, Derby Signs ; curtain tracks, T. French and Sons, Ltd . 
concrete kerbs, copings, etc., Hilcrete, Ltd. ‘ 
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The dining area in the assembly 

hall. Below: The proscenium 

arch to the assembly hall stage 

closed by a sound-proof partition. 

Note the acoustic fibrous plaster 
ceiling. 
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News of the Week 


NEW AMERICAN EMBASSY 

A NUMBER of American architects 
= recently paid visits to London to 
study the site of the new American 
Embassy, which is to be built in 
Grosvenor-square. The -design of the 
building is at the moment the subject of 
a limited competition, organised by the 
State Department. Eight architects have 
been invited to compete; they are: 
Eero Saarinen; Edward D. Stone; William 
Wurster (formerly head of the architec- 
tural department. at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology); Hugh Stubbins; 
J. L. Sert (Dean of the Architecture 
School at Harvard University); Anderson 
and Beckwith; Minoru Yamasaki; and 
Ernest J. Kump. 

Their designs will be assessed by a jury 
of six, three being State Department 
officials and three being architects; in 
addition, the president of the American 
Institute of Architects will be chairman 
of the jury. Designs have to be sub- 
mitted by the end of January. 

The site of the new building (which will 
contain consular and other offices as well 
as the embassy proper) consists of the 
whole of the west side of Grosvenor- 
square, now occupied by old houses. 
LECTURES IN TURKEY 

PROFESSOR NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, Head 
of the Department of the History of Art, 
Birkbeck College, London University, is 
lecturing this month for the British 
Council on architectural subjects in Tur- 
key and Greece. 

In Turkey, where he was staying fro 
December 6 to 13, he lectured at the 
Faculty of Architecture in the Technical 
University, Istanbul and also in Ankara. 
He will be in Greece from December 13 
to 20 and will lecture in Athens and prob- 
ably Salonika. 

His lecture subjects are “ Elizabethan 
Architecture,” ‘“ Sir Christopher Wren ” 


and “Recent Trends in English Archi- 
tecture.” 


HOSPITAL FOR ALDERNEY 


THE Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust 
has made a grant of £20,000 to enable 
a new hospital to be built in Alderney, 
in the Channel Islands. The trust’s third 
‘eport, just issued (covering the period 
1951-55), points out that the grant is 
_ More than for mere bricks and mortar; 
it will assist the only part of the United 
Kingdom which was actually occupied 
during the 1939-45 war—and which 
suffered grievously as a result—to provide 
a centre for the health services of the 
island,” 

The building will be designed by the 
Nuffield Foundation’s division for archi- 
ectural studies, since it affords a welcome 
Opportunity, the report continues, to ex- 
periment in the design of hospital and 
health centre facilities for a small and 
Often isolated community whose needs 
vary from time to time. 


PRESERVING OLD LONDON 

THE London County Council have 
made building preservation orders in re- 
spect of two premises which are of con- 
and historical 


siderable architectural 
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YOUTH HOSTEL AT HOLLAND PARK, KENSINGTON.—This model shows 
the proposals for the new hostel in the grounds of Holland House. The architects, 
Sir Hugh Casson, MA, FRIBA, and Neville Conder, FRIBA, have designed a 
loosely-linked group of buildings around a courtyard with no physical contact between 
new and old. The varying heights of the blocks are adapted to their position on site. 
The Group comprises a two-storey dormitory, a one-storey flat-roofed block con- 
taining dining-room and kitchens, and a four-storey dormitory and entrance block. 
The materials used include an artificial stone facing for the four-storey block and 
red brick for most of the remainder. The existing east wing of Holland House would 
remain as the monument of the site. Kensington MBC has objected to the scheme. 


interest. One of them, 34, Portland- 
place, St. Marylebone, is one of the 
original houses belonging to the scheme 
of development of 1776-78 designed by 
the Adam brothers, comprising three- 
storeyed houses in balanced compositions 
arranged in complementary terraces on 
each side of the proportionately broad 
street. Even in its present state, the 
Council says, Portland-place is a noble 
example of the Adam brothers’ skill in 
urban architecture. The order has been 
provisionally confirmed by the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government. 

The other building, 9, Clifford-street, 
Westminster, is a well-preserved town 
house of the early eighteenth century. It 
is, moreover, One of a range of similar 
houses, several of which contain note- 
worthy features. The front of the house 
is a remarkably fine example of its type 
and period: it has four well-proportioned 
storeys, and an excellent Ionic pedimented 
doorway. The order was occasioned by 
a proposal to demolish the house and 
erect a new building for offices. 


CITY AND GUILDS PRIZEGIVING 


Professor A. E. RICHARDSON, PRA, 
FRIBA, presented the prizes on Friday 
evening (December 9) at the City and 
Guilds of London Art School, S.E.11. 
The School was founded in 1879 and 
situated in Kennington. Instruction and 
facilities for private study are given in 
drawing, painting and modelling; carving 
in wood and stone; ornament, lettering 
and letter-cutting; engraving, etching and 
lithography. 

Much work at the Kennington school 
is done by people already in employment 
where artistic judgment is of increasing 
importance, so they work at the school 





in their own time to improve the stand- 
ard of their work. The number attend- 
ing the classes may not be large corn- 
pared with some other schools, but that, 
it is stated, has no significance. There are 
no set examinations to pass—the work 
done and how it is done are the criteria 
that determine the award of the Kenning- 
ton Art School’s Certificate of Merit. 


APPOINTMENT 


Mr. MERVYN’ BLACKMAN, ARIBA, 
AMTPI, Deputy City Architect and 
Planning Officer for Oxford, has been 
appointed first Borough Architect of 
Luton. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. G. S. AGAR, FFS (Quants.), FVI, building and 
quantity surveyor, has moved to new offices at 163, 
Rye-lane, SE15 (tel.: New Cross 6197). 

Mr. Haro_tp Monks, FIQS, will be taking addi- 
tional offices from January 9 at No. 11, Gray’s Inn- 
square, London, WC1 (tel.: Holborn 1457 and 
Chancery 5957). 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1855 
Saturday, December 15, 1855 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS. — 
Mr. Gye’s Plan for a Glass Street—Mr. 
Gye, the director of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-garden, projected a scheme 
for connecting the different parts of the 
metropolis by means of a gigantic arcade; 
and read to Sir Charles (then Mr.) Barry, 
in the presence of Mr. Manby, secretary 
to the Society of Civil Engineers, a paper 
explanatory of the scheme....Mr. Gye 
proposed that iron and glass should be 
the chief materials employed. His pros- 
pectus also sets forth a plan for convey- 
ing letters and parcels inside iron tubes, 
and propelled by atmospheric pressure, in 
the same manner as Mr. Vallance pro- 
posed to propel passengers many years 
since at Brighton.... 


F 








WORK STUDY 


Conference on Application of 
Principles to Building 


({ALLED by the LMBA, a group of 

~ interested members met on Decem- 
ber 8 at the British Institute of Manage- 
ment’s premises in Hill Street, WI, to 
consider the applications of the Work 
Study method of production improve- 
ment to the building industry. 

The chair was taken by Mr. D. E. 
Woodbine Parish, FIOB, MIIA, and the 
conference was briefly welcomed by Mr. 
Laurence Holloway, President LMBA. 

In his opening remarks MR. PARISH 
said that the conference provided a splen- 
did opportunity for developing new fields 
of industrial thinking. 

“Management’s task in the mid- 
twentieth century has become extremely 
complex and the techniques of manage- 
ment have to be very much more closely 
understood and practised if increased 
productivity is to be achieved,” he said. 
“Work Study is a modern all-purpose 
weapon in the vast armoury of manage- 
ment techniques. It can be used with 
success to assault many of the current 
problems facing the building industry. 
The principles upon which it is based 
are age old and need to be identified 
and accepted wholeheartedly by top level 
management if a quick and substantial 
contribution to the challenge of brimful 
employment and the resulting inflation- 
ary trend is to be met.” 

Work Study had already shown 
amazing results when employed by 
enlightened and progressive undertakings, 
continued Mr. Parish. It could be briefly 
defined as an analytical process by which 
the optimum use of available mental and 
manual capacity, material resources and 
machine power was effectively achieved. 
Work Study was not an exclusive techni- 
que of large undertakings but rather the 
expression of a dynamic attitude of mind 
in those responsible for the control and 
direction of the day-to-day conduct of 
affairs. It provided a basis for setting 
standards and measuring performance 
and the systematic reduction of human 
and material waste, which led to im- 
proved industrial relations and_ the 
removal of some of the basic causes of 
discord and disaffection in industry. 


WORK STUDY PRINCIPLES 


Speaking next, Mr. E. F. L. BRECH 
outlined the nature and objectives of the 
method. He defined “ Work Study” as 
a tool (or technique) of management 
involving the analytical study of opera- 
tions for one or both of the following 
purposes : 

1. The determination of optimum 
methods and layout of work, including 
gang sizes, correct equipment, disposition 
of materials and equipment, etc. 

2. The measurement of the work con- 
tent of operations in order to establish 
factors for planning data, incentive tar- 
gets and cost control. 

Practical application included several 
specific aspects, any of which may be 
used separately or in combination for 
selective purposes as required: 
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1. Production Study: The continuous 
Observation of small groups or gangs 
of operators over the whole of a working 
spell. This type of study was a means 
of factually revealing idle time, inade- 
quate use of equipment, unbalanced 
gangs, faulty planning, inadequate in- 
structions, etc. It was very valuable for 
diagnosis on sites showing unexplained 
excess Operating costs. It could also be 
used to provide a check of revised 
methods over a period of time. 

2. Method Study: An analytical fact- 
finding study of complete operation, 
followed by a critical review of the 
methods at present employed, in order 
to develop improved methods. The fac- 
tors to be covered included : 


a. the layout of the site and material ; 
b. the movements of materials ; 
c. the pre-planning of the operation ; 
d. the quality of the work done ; 
e. the deployment of men and equip- 


ment ; 
f. the nature of the supervision. 
Finally, assessment of the revised 


method in actual performance was made. 


3. Motion Study: The detailed study 
of finely divided movements in human 
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effort, based on more elaborate techpi. 
ques of element analysis, motion char 
and micro-motion study. (This, M; 
Brech warned, was not 
applicable to building and civil eng, 
neering Operations.) 

4. Time Study (Work Measuremen): 
The timing of well-defined portions 
elements of an operation after a correc 
method has been laid down. Whily 
timing the element the observer als 
“ rated ” the performance of the operator. 
and brought the observed times to a com. 
mon performance level; appropriate 


fatigue and relaxation allowances were [ 


assessed, and thus “ standard times ” were 
worked out. For non-repetitive work, 


synthetic set-ups could be established, F 


employing elemental times 
determined by time study. 

5. “ Methods - Time - Measurement”: 
A special system of pre-determined 
standard times built up 
from detailed method and motion studies, 

Some practical examples of the use 
of the method were outlined by Mr 
B. D. Witiiams (John Laing and Son 
Ltd.) and discussion followed. 

The meeting will be more 
reported in a later issue. 


previously 


fully 





CEMENT AND PLASTER 
BOARD PRICES 


Stabilisation for “‘At Least Six Months” 
SIR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE, in- 


dependent chairman of the Cement 
Makers’ Federation, announced on 
Wednesday, December 14, that cement 


prices would be stabilised for at least six 
months. Mr. A. JUKES gave a similar as- 
surance on behalf of the plaster board in- 
dustry. Following is the main text of Sir 
Malcolm’s statement: 

All the makers of Portland cement have 
agreed that from to-day until at least June 
30, 1956, there will be no rise in the present 
price of cement anywhere in the United 
Kingdom. [General prices last changed on 
August 1, 1955, when they went up by Ss. a 
ton.] 

The reason is short but clear: it is that all 
10 independently controlled cement makers 
fee] that it has become vital in the public 
interest that some positive and definite ac- 
tion should be taken to slow down the in- 
flationary spiral. The hope is that other 
industries will feel able to take similar 
action—they realise that the effect of their 
action by itself can only be small but are 
sure that if it were to start a snowball, really 
important results would certainly follow. 
The risks involved are not negligible. 
Cement makers can undertake to continue 
to improve the efficiency and quality of their 
manufacture, but can only ask that others 
who are responsible for well over one-half 
of their manufacturing and delivery costs 
can help by keeping their prices stable. 

Increased production and efficiency have 
helped so far in keeping down the costs and 
stabilising the prices of cement. Production 
is now running at over Im. tons a month, 
compared with less than one-half 20 years 
ago. Prices for cement are delivered prices 
and these prices averaged over all the United 
Kingdom are still only about £5 a ton. Un- 
til the increase in the price of coal last sum- 
mer forced a rise nearly all cement prices 


had remained unchanged for 17 months. 

Why cannot the cement industry there- 
fore promise a longer period of stable prices 
than six months? The frank answer is that 
much more than one-half of the costs is the 
concern of others. Indeed, coal, electric 
power and transport alone account for nearl) 
one-half of the total costs of a ton of 
cement. If purchased stores, raw materials 
and local rates are included, the proportion 
is some two-thirds. Rises in the price of 
coal and power are directly related to the 
cost of a ton of cement—and cement, though 
relatively cheap, is heavy, so the cost of 
transport is necessarily high in a delivered 
price. Coal and power are publicly owned, 
so is much of the transport. Cement costs 
therefore depend to a very large degree on 
prices fixed by the National Coal Board, the 
British Electricity Authority, and the British 
Transport Commission. 

If cement makers could know for certain 
that the charges of all these three bodies 
would not rise for a named period, the period 
of promise of “six months at least” might! 
well be extended. Letters have today been 
sent to these three bodies and to the trade 
unions concerned asking for their co-opera 
tion. In the absence of favourable answers 
cement makers can only wait and see and 
must reserve the right to look again at their 
costs half-way through 1956. ; 

If other industries are able to follow this 
lead and if publicly owned goods and se 
vices do not rise steeply in price, Portland 
cement makers feel that they can continue 
to play their part in stabilising costs over the 
whole field of construction. 

Mr. A. JuKES then gave a 
assurance on prices on behalf of the plas 
board industry. He said that plaster board 
was now in free supply and that sinc 
decontrol of prices by no means all the rs 
in cost incurred had been passed on to the 
consumer. He had no doubt that by 
taking part “in the very worthy cause 
of price stabilisation the industry would have 
to sacrifice something in profit margins. 
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Architectural Memories, 
1905-1955 
(Continued from page 1046) 


Circus, excellent buildings before their 
mutilation, and had also designed the 
terra-cotta detail of the Albert Hall for 


the South Kensington group who were 
' putting up the Museum buildings there. 


Mr. Frank Verity, whom I shall mention 


* later in connection with theatres, created 
' a sensation at the beginning of this cen- 


tury by designing in Hyde Park-place, 


- close to the Marble Arch, a block of flats 


in the severest Louis Seize Moderne style 
that London had yet seen. He followed 


' this closely by a similar but smaller block 


in Berkeley-square facing down Berkeley- 


opposite St. James’s Palace. It made a 
very great sensation. aes 

Oddly enough, just at this time when 
fashions went so fiercely French in the 
architecture of expensive flats and hotels, 
long-established French fashions in in- 
ternal decoration weakened and dis- 
appeared. All through the Victorian 
period the drawing rooms in houses 
where good parties would be given, 
were decorated in what was hoped might 
be one of the Louis styles. To give an 
impression of what fashionable decora- 
tion was like in those days I shall take 
the risk of being thought over-frivolous 
and quote two verses from a song I wrote 
for one of the AA pantomimes. The 
words were put into the mouth of a suc- 
cessful decorator who was instructing a 
junior in the trade that— 

‘the fashionable status 
Of the folk for whom one caters 
One —_ study, or their custom one may 
ose ; 
For Mayfair will seldom vary 
Far from Will-i-am and Mary 
While in Chelsea Later Regency they choose. 
Louis Seize may prove the saviour 
Of poor out-of-date Belgravia, 
William Morris still survives on Campden 
lil; 
Dear old Pont Street clings to Tudor, 
Rutland Gate is even cruder, 

And the suburbs are Elizabetian still.’ 

Less need be quoted from the second 
verse, but the first six lines of it may 
remind us usefully of the quick changes 
of taste that could be indulged in those 
days when money bought more than it 
does now. The decorator, continuing to 
instruct his assistant, assures him that— 

‘If you are up-to-date and clever, 

You need practically never 
Leave a house alone where 
shown your skill. 
Fashion’s fortunately fickle ; 

First you paint and then you pickle. 
Then you paint again and send your little bill.’ 


LONDON THEATRES 


I now come to a few of the London 
theatres, I can think of very few which 
are architects’ work inside. Of the three 
architect-decorated theatres I can recall, 
the best in my opinion was the Playhouse, 
anew name for the old Avenue Theatre 
within whose outside walls it was con- 
structed. That theatre had had a curious 
history. It was originally built by an 
astute speculator upon a site impinging 
SO inconveniently upon Charing Cross 
Railway Station that it seemed practi- 
cally certain that the railway company 
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The ** Morning Post” building, Aldwych (before additional storeys were added), 
Mewes & Davis, architects; and (right) Norman & Shaw’s Gaiety Theatre. 


would soon have to buy it at a much 
higher price in order to get rid of it. 
Well, that little certainty did not come 
off, but instead the Charing Cross Rail- 
way Station chose to fall upon it, destroy- 
ing all but its shell. I imagine, therefore, 
it was the insurance company and not 
the railway that had to pay for its re- 
building, which was done by a most 
talented architect, who was a great per- 
sonal friend of mine, Mr. Fernand 
Billery of Messrs. Blow and Billery. The 
interior of the theatre was quite delight- 
ful, having just enough the quality of 
stage scenery to seem a truly theatrical 
building. 

The Scala Theatre was another resur- 
rection of an older building, being on the 
site of the old Prince of Wales Theatre 
in Charlotte-street, Tottenham Court- 
road. The present theatre, designed by 
Mr. Frank Verity, | remember very well 
indeed, because it was taken for perform- 
ances of light opera, several perform- 
ances, when it was almost new, by an 
operatic society of which I was part foun- 
der at Cambridge. It is nothing much out- 
side, but though I have not been in it 
for years, I believe I should think it still 
as fine internally as I did at that time. 
The Scala was not Mr. Verity’s only 
theatre. He had before this time supplied 
a very beautiful interior to the theatre 
that formed part of that most sordid of 
all Victorian experiments in entertain- 
ment, the Royal Aquarium. The Royal 
Aquarium I well remember as standing 
upon the site now occupied by the 
Wesleyan Central Hall. I think it was the 
most sordidly ugly building I have ever 
seen. When its theatre was remodelled 
by Mr. Verity for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
the building was renamed the Imperial 
and was the very last word in good taste. 
We thought it extremely high toned, and 
it lasted for several seasons before it 
failed. I understand that then it was re- 





built in the East End of London, where 
one might doubt its welcome. It was 
nevertheless too good a thing to be lost, 
and | hope that it still remains. 


SOME MUSIC HALLS 


Of music halls we used to have a much 
greater choice than we have now. Halls 
already there before my reminiscences 
begin, but which are most sacredly en- 
shrined in my memory as happy resorts, 
the Empire, the Alhambra, the Oxford 
and the Tivoli are gone, and so is the 
Holborn Empire. The Hippodrome and 
the Metropolitan still remain. I could 
tell you a good deal about all these 
houses, but will content myself with a 
few notes upon points that may not be 
recorded by others. 

The Empire, in the main a building by 
the elder Mr. Verity, retained a narrow 
facade of a former house designed by a 
French architect in rather coarse un- 
appetising neo-Grec; so if you see a post- 
card of Leicester-square in the old days 
and know he designed the inside, do not 
blame him for the fagade. The Alhambra 
was as oriental as its mame and 
had been designed as a more or less 
educational building for exhibitions of 
various kinds. It did not stay exactly 
like that! The south side of the 
Oxford, between the stone dressings 
of the architecture, was entirely covered 
by green glass mosaic, which kept clean 
and looked well. Nothing else was not- 
able. It was redecorated when Cochran 
took it over. The Tivoli in the Strand 
was exceptionally ambitious inside and 
out. Outside, the architect, Mr. Walter 
Emden, had tried his hand with a really 
large order, running through two storeys, 
of pilasters having their shafts of col- 
oured marble, which weathered rather 
badly, and gilded bronze capitals and 
bases. There is glory for you! You can 
see the Hippodrome for yourselves, but 
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when you pass it next please note, if you 
have not already done so, the admirable 
wearing qualities of the red Mansfield 
stone of which its fagades are formed. It 
must be nearly sixty years since the Hip- 
podrome was built, and yet you could 
cut a piece of paper on any of the arrises 
of the stonework, which is more than you 
can say of the Portland which we believe 
to be the only stone that will stand Lon- 
don, except that unfortunately Portland 
looks much nicer than Mansfield. 

There was very great excitement when 
the Coliseum arrived; that was just before 
I went up to Cambridge. It was said to 
be something quite different from any- 
thing we had had before, and so—by 
Jove!—it was. It was built of the then 
extremely popular material, orange-pink 
terra-cotta, and in a style that was true 
Edwardian Baroque, very gay indeed. At 
first, it was regarded as an inconvenient 
place by those performing in it on 
account of its size. I remember a friend 
of mine, who used to perform there, say- 
ing that she thought the management 
ought to provide her with a taxi from the 
wings because she could not keep her 
smile up during the weary run before she 
got opposite the conductor! 


ETHICS OF CRIBBING 


There is a story about a well-known 
architect—I am afraid I cannot remem- 
ber which at this moment—that his chief 
assistant had failed to piece together 
from his extremely insufficient sketches 
enough to make working drawings of a 
building until he had discovered in some 
book of stylistic examples the plates 
from which the sketches that professed to 
look so original were obviously derived, 
if not actually traced. When, with this 
indispensable guidance, the assistant’s 
task had been a little too perfectly com- 
pleted, his master looked at him and 
sorrowfully quoted the words in the first 
chapter of Isaiah, “ The ass knoweth his 
master’s crib.” 

The question of what could and what 
could not be called a crib in architecture 
naturally arose frequently when people 
worked in revived styles or had carefully 
cultivated styles of their own. I think 
our ethical view of the situation was that 
it was honest enough to crib from San 
Michele, but not quite so honest to crib 
from Lutyens’ crib from San Michele. I 
remember generally when I heard the 
talk of those in the know that I came to 
the conclusion that it was indeed a wise 
building that knew its own father. 

To-day so many kinds of buildings 
seem to be built very much upon one 
model with the same conditions that 
probably if somebody adopted literally 
someone else’s design it would never be 
noticed; but in those days it was always 
considered shameful if you were found 
guilty of employing a “ghost” or of 
being a plagiarist yourself. 


SWEDISH PUNCH 


The profusion of plate illustrations, 
packed loose into the building papers of 
that day, provided pin-up favourites 
which long survived the rest of the issue 
in which they had appeared. One that I 
long saw daily myself was a photograph 
of Martin Nyrop’s beautiful town hall in 
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Copenhagen. When the _ photograph 
appeared, Scandinavian architecture was 
little known in England. It was only 
several years iater that here at the Archi- 
tectural Association, everything became 
Swedish except language and food, and 
undoubtedly the reaction from our never 
very adept or easy Parisianism made 
quite a nice change. Classical motifs so 
difficult to handle artfully became osten- 
tatiously artless, a portico without any 
pilasters behind the columns would slide 
into place anywhere, if you felt a strong 
urge to a Venetian Gothic window no- 
body would say you nay round the 
corner, and a cornice and a frieze need 
be little more than a stone shelf with a 
band beneath punctuated at long intervals 
by one precious capital letter of a short 
inscription or perhaps only a star. There 
must, I think, have been more in all this 
slightly bony elegance than I saw, 
because I have since seen innumerable 
English attempts at its imitation, none of 
which has anything like the quality of the 
originals. I have certainly never lived 
through anything like the furore it cre- 
ated in England, and some of the charac- 
teristics we lifted from it are with us still. 

I suppose that most architects who 
have been working during the fifty years 
of which I am speaking have been con- 
tinuously puzzled by the difficulty of 
keeping development in architectural ex- 
pression in step with development in 
architectural method; neither hindering 
engineering experiment by weighting it 
with obsolete architectural conventions 
nor running so far ahead into wild fan- 
tasies as to put engineering completely 
out of breath in trying to keep up. The 
Ritz Hotel, of which I have already 
praised the architecture, was construc- 
tionally interesting also as being the first 
London building with a steel frame. 
Steel-framed construction was already 
well known in the States, and some of 
the buildings there that were already 
beginning to scrape the sky would not 
have been possible without it. A short 
life was predicted for them by elderly 
conservatives here, but no one denied 
that it might be a merry one. All of us 
who know the teaching of Viollet-le-Duc 
know that he had dreamt of a mechan- 
ical construction rather like a transla- 
tion of timber construction into iron, 
which had been tried in one or two places 
not too successfully as yet, but was 
barred to us in London by our not being 
allowed to leave constructional steel un- 
protected by concrete. The Ritz Hotel 
was shocking to the purist because it 
appeared to be constructed exactly in the 
manner in which a masonry building 
would be constructed. 

Obviously people were not going to 
be satisfied for long producing Louis 
Seize arcades and regular ordonnances 
with high pitched roofs and all that upon 
a steel frame denaturalised to suit its in- 
congruous covering. The first symptom 
of a breakaway, it always seems to me, 
was a return to the system Norman Shaw 
had inaugurated in the late seventies in 
his New Zealand Chambers in Leaden- 
hall Street—a system of concentrating 
the whole of the weight-carrying wall in 
vertical piers as narrow as they could be 
made, windows filling the spaces between 































































them with glass divided into storage} 
horizontal strips of some opaque 
with Norman Shaw, usually decoratj, 
material. 

Later came Selfridge’s, the Kogj 
Building and Adelaide House. Af 
that, people suddenly thought it wo, 
be nice to get rid of all vertical featys 
as far as one could by concealing the 
inside the building where they would} 
sure to be in everybody’s way, the rej 
being that what I call leg-screens becan: 
the only stone or other facing external| 
This has always struck me as bein 
peculiarly unsatisfactory because of ty 
inconvenience of the internally place 
stanchions. Also, as the vertical ex 
geration had been extremely unreasop} 
able in refusing to give any architectur 
expression whatever to the girders sup 
porting floors, this horizontal exaggers 
tion seemed equally unreasonable » 
denying the existence of any stanchion 
that would carry one floor on the to 
of another. 


THE HUNT FOR HONESTY 


Personally, I came later on to the con 
viction I have held ever since, which i 
that it is usually wise to reveal the whok 
of your steel framing by covering it wit 
some material different in colour, shay 
in nature, or in any two or three of thoy 
qualities, from that used for the mere fil: 
ing in between. The lines of a wel: 
designed steel frame are very seldor 
ugly, but they may result in very ug) 
shapes when they are partly but not con 
pletely smuggled away. Under the Lo 
don Building Act and some by-laws: 
frame has inevitably to be cased i 
something, just as a timber structure wi 
very commonly cased in tar. Concret 
with or without brick or stone makt 
thicker clothing than tar does, but ther 
is no reason why it should conceal 
destroy the natural shape of the body! 
covers. And if that body is doing ar 
markable feat of balancing or weigt! 
lifting, I feel sure its performance ougti 
to be architecturally emotionalis! 
rather than ignored. 

The question that I believe to be om 
of reason as well as of taste is the desir 
ability or the reverse of giving dominati 
architectural expression to the structutd 
pattern of steel-framed architecture. 1 
me this question leaves me with no doit! 
as to the answer. It cannot be reasoly 
able, I think, to exhibit the still rematk 
able visual effects of modern constructioiy 
while pushing out of sight the moder 
means of which those effects are the cor 
sequence. Such a proceeding 1s co 
juring, not art. . 

I have not thought it necessary to lea\’ 
room for any but the briefest peroratio. 
because I do not see how recollection) 
can be anything but random when a ony 
period has to be covered in a discoulsy 
or short chapter. The only theorising’ 
have included has been in suggested & 
planation of developments I have chos 
for recounting. I have avoided disci’) 
sing architecture of the present di) 
because I have béen supposed to © 
recollecting what may be new to manip 
in my audience rather than commenlily 
upon what is familiar to us all. _ q 
about the desirable, or the probabty 
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future I have carefully kept out, although 
I can assure you that as always my fav- 
ourite outlook is forward rather than 
backward. When the young ones in this 
room have fifty years of work to look 
back upon I hope they will feel, as I do, 
that they are just beginning to know how 
to design and will pray for adequate 
opportunities to use that knowledge 
before someone else designs their grave- 


stones. 
Vote of Thanks 


ME. R. E. ENTHOVEN, in proposing a 
I vote of thanks to the speaker, said: 
Just one-third of the way through the half- 
century about which Goodhart-Rendel has 
spoken I had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed by him as a junior assistant. Every 
day he used to come into the office and talk 
freely to us until the business manager, mind- 
ful of the financial side, would bustle in or 
cough significantly in his room next door. 
Goodhart-Rendel would then go to his own 
office and take out his fountain pen and pro- 
duce highly accurate freehand designs on 
scrap paper, usually on a module—it is in- 
teresting to note that I am talking about the 
early twenties—of 3 ft. 44 in. 

The fifty years about which he has spoken, 
as he has said, correspond to his own period 
of practice, although he had a rather unfair 
start, because he began to design buildings 
when he was a boy at Eton. I know from 
intimate experience that they were detailed 
with amazing maturity. 

Of course, Goodhart-Rendel has his pre- 
judices, but he has a disarming way of mak- 
ing them infectious, and we come to see 
through, as he himself has _ seen 
through the pretty-pretty which justifies the 
ugly-ugly and sifts the brilliant design from 
the “‘cretinous descendants.” Due to him 
we shall all walk around with new eyes, and 
we are most grateful. 

SiR HuGH Casson: . How right Mr. 
Enthoven was to say that when you have 
heard Goodhart-Rendel you walk around 
with new eyes. I do not think there is any- 
body in this room—or outside for that matter 
—who could make you walk round London 
looking at buildings almost for the first time 
and wondering who built them, and why they 
are’ the way they are. He has appeared to 
me tonight in a slightly new light. I have 
always regarded him as having spent his 
youth reading through issues of ecclesiolo- 
gies and minutes of the Cairns Society. It is 
terribly interesting to hear him in the words 
of Cole Porter and the extraordinary little 
side bits: “I could tell you a good deal 
about these music halls.” ‘One splendid one 
was, “A friend of mine who was a per- 
former.” 

I feel I do not know much about turning 
Over a new leaf. My father always said he 
dreaded being asked to turn over a new leaf. 
He was terrified of seeing there was nothing 
there but the index. We can be certain 
Goodhart-Rendel, every time he comes here, 
turns over 50 or 60 new leaves, revealing 
new things about his past, new things about 
the architecture with which he was con- 
cerned and, indeed, in his buildings. 

Goodhart-Rendel was saying how the great 
houses suddenly chucked up their Louis 
Seize way and went English at a certain 
Period. It seems to me a great pity that 
people who live in great houses or slightly 
less great houses do not seem to support 
-y lively taste at all in these enlightened 
days. I do not know why it is. It is not 
Just a question of money. 

Answering this last point, MR. GOODHART- 
nae said: If you look at the period 

efore my time, the period of Norman Shaw, 
you will find that he was not the great 
Powerful architect of the landed class. Ex- 
cept for Bryanston he hardly built for what 
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is called the landed gentry. He built for 
rich shippers. The man who built all the 
great houses and was called in by all the 
established people of the period was George 
Deeley, who refused to exhibit or let any of 
his designs be published. There was 
another architect who put the matter more 
bluntly. He said he did not see the fun of 
exhibiting and publishing the results of his 
experience for the benefit of any junior who 
would copy them as soon as possible. Work 
was obtained purely by one person recom- 
mending to another, and the less you said 
about it the better you would be placed. 

Mr. JOHN BRANDON JONES: Something was 
said about Scandinavian enthusiasm, I 
wonder whether it should not be coupled 
with the name of Yerbury. Was not a good 
deal of it the impact of photography? That 
particular phase swept first the AA and then 
every other school afterwards. 

Mr. GONTRAN GOULDEN: On the Ritz 
Hotel and the lack of maintenance which 
has been necessary, it may be remembered 
that at one point quite recently the steelwork 
on the ground floor section gave a great deal 
of trouble. Much of the stone spalled off 
the arcade and it had to be replaced. It must 
have ‘been a considerable expense. Does 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel know whether it has 
gone in any other buildings of the same age 
and not particularly in that arcade? 

Mr. RICHARD CLOUGH: The steelwork at 
the Ritz Hotel was in fact encased in breeze 
concrete. In the room where the ice is 
broken up for putting into the champagne 
buckets the water got into the concrete and 
the steelwork was corroded. 

Mr. JOHN SUMMERSON: I do not think we 
saw a single Gothic building on the screen. 
I would add a little more to Goodhart- 
Rendel’s burden this evening and ask what 
he thought of that very young man with the 
somewhat familiar name of G. G. Scott, 
who was in the competition for Liverpool 
Cathedral. Did Goodhart-Rendel and his 
contemporaries think it really viewx jeu? 
Did it interest them at all? 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL: I left out all the 
Gothic business because I was trained as a 
Gothic man. My master was a Gothic man. 
I.did more churches than other things, and 
I did not consider most people were much 
interested in churches. I had a prejudice 
about Liverpool Cathedral. I thought 
Charlie Nicholson had an excellent design 
but Giles Scott got it. But he said, “ God 
knows ‘what it will be in the hands of the 
old lot who are going to do it.” Otherwise, 
he thought it was the better design, but he 
did think it was scene painting. He 
saw the cleverness but he did _ not 
begin to like it. He would not hear 
any adverse criticism against its being 
first-class of its sort. That is what a 
good many of us felt who had links with 
people like Charlie Nicholson. 


AN LMBA LUNCHEON 
Bright Future for Building 


COMPLIMENTS to builders in general and 
the LMBA Central Area No. 3 in particular 
was paid by Sir HAROLD WeBBE, MP, at the 
Area’s annual luncheon held at the Con- 
naught Rooms on Tuesday. Their reward 
for a splendid contribution would be at least 
another 20 years’ full employment, he 
thought. But his praise did not extend to 
those modern architects building in the City, 
of whom, said Sir Harold, he was frankly 
scared. Their tendency to create excrescen- 
ces would only be calmed by the ordinary 
folk and the City fathers who refuse to per- 
mit those of their designs which reflected the 
tortured and unhappy influences of our time. 
Meanwhile, the builders’ contribution should 
come through improved management. 
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Mr. Hoiitoway, President LMBA, who 
responded, said that the main obstacle in 
the way of building efficiency was that the 
builder did not know how many bills of 
quantities (each requiring pricing within three 
weeks and a start made on the job almost 
the day after that) were going to fall through 
his letter box each morning. Teamwork 
could not be built up that way. He instanced 
a case in Buckinghamshire where a school 
had been built in six months, simply through 
co-operation between architect and builder. 
Until there was a great change in architects’ 
methods the only way in which building 
could be cheapened was by improved man- 
agement by builders themselves. 

Mr. L. MULLEN proposed the health of the 
guests and Mr. G. L. DowninG responded 
Mr. F. L. Baker, FIOB (chairman) presided. 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


Building and Surveying Prizegiving 


MPuHE Northern Polytechnic at Holloway, 

London, on December 7, held a prize- 
giving for students in building and surveying. 
The proceedings were opened by Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, CBE, MA, Chairman of the 
Governing Body, who called upon Dr. T. J. 
Drakeley, CBE, DSc, Phd(Lond), FRIC, 
Principal of the Polytechnic, for a report of 
the work of the department. 

Dr. DRAKELEY, deputising for Mr. T. E. 
Scott, CBE, FRIBA, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Surveying, Building 
and Interior Design, who was ill, gave a 
short speech with a theme that good crafts- 
men make for a good industry. 

Mr. L. J. Hottoway, FIOB, president of 
the London Master Builders’ Association, 
who presented the prizes and certificates, 
congratulated the successful students and 
their instructors. He then said that the 
prizewinner had an added responsibility in 
that he had excelled over his fellows. The 
“‘sky’s the limit,” he said, in Britain’s most 
prosperous industry, for people willing to 
work and study. Mr. Holloway concluded 
with a reference to the machine. He said 
that practical work with the hands was essen- 
tial training for working machines, and more 
machines were coming into building. Mr. 
Holloway asked, with permission of the 
chairman, if a message could be sent to Mr. 
Scott, wishing him a speedy recovery. 

Mr. W. A. MackripGE, FIOB, London 
Regional President of the Federation of 
Master Builders, moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Holloway and to the Chairman. 

After the prizegiving an exhibition of the 
students’ work, showing many interesting 
aspects of their crafts, was held. 

The following students were awarded certificates: 

Certificates of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute: Brickwork.—Intermediate (second class) 
G. O. McDonald, A. P. McNeice, J. R. Ruddock. 
Final (second class): G. Thomas. Plumbing.— 
Intermediate (first class): A. W. Burroughs, C. E 
Borrett, J. W. Goodman, F. J. Mason, E. C. Prince. 
(second class): B. I. Ballantyne, J. A. Phipps, D. B. 
Woodward. Final (second class): R. Blain, J. R 
Dovey, W. H. O’Dowd. Carpentry and Joinery.— - 
Intermediate (first class): R. G.. Greasley, W. G. 
Jacobs, J . Keen, B. M. Lee. K. R. Stannard. 
(second class): M. J. Harris, A. G. Hickford, J. W. 


Locke. H. J. Mason, S. J. Mullins, P. D. Munden, 
T. O'Shaughnessy, A. Stone, B. D. Streather, J. H. 


Thain, R. S, Twigg. Final (first class): R. N. Court, 
P. J. Eckers, W. Schmidt. G. E. Trevillion. 
(second class): S. W. Hoy, N. W. Martin. Painting 
and Decorating.—Intermediate (first class): J. E 


R. E. Abbott, M. E. Brunel, 
A. C. Bryant, P. Green, K. R. Pearce, V. Roels. 
Final (second class): C. W. Stirling. Builders’ 
Quantities.—Intermediate (first class): A. . Cruse, 
F. J. Lush. (second class): B. W.. Bandy, D : 
Kirner. Final A (second class): K. G. Doust. 


Shaw. (second class): 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


From Our Parliamentary Correspondent 


Housing and Monetary Policy: 
The Chancellor's Defence 


BOTH Mr. Butler and Mr. Sandys were 

in the Parliamentary “dock” in the 
House of Commons on December 6 to an- 
swer for the effects of their policies on hous- 
ing, but only the Chancellor managed to get 
in the witness box to endure cross examina- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER met fierce criticism of the 
outcome of his decision that local authorities 
should use the money market to raise money 
for the financing of developments, including 
housing schemes. Much of that criticism 
arose from the reactions of the market to 
the recent application by the Glasgow Cor- 
poration to float a loan of £5m. 

While sympathising with local authorities 
over the consequences of his action, he was 
adamant in his refusal to accede to Opposi- 
tion demand to reverse it and return to the 
previous procedure by which local authorities 
obtained their finances through the Public 
Works Loans Board. He gave a flat, un- 
equivocal “No” to Mr. William Hannan 
and two other Labour members who urged 
him to restore such freedom to the local 
authorities, 

The Glasgow loan was the first made 
under the new procedure, and it was in the 
final stage commercially underwritten by the 
market. Glasgow would not suffer. He 
realised the difficulties that had been created 
for local authorities, but in the national in- 
terest it was, in his opinion, essential to 
make a change in the method of financing 
local authorities. 


The Chancellor was also asked what 
slackening there had been in the rate of 
initiation of industrial and commercial 
building projects since October 26, but he 
said that it was too soon yet to say with 
any certainty what the trend was. 

Mr. Roy Jenkins asked the Chancellor 
if he would agree that the system of build- 
ing licences, at any rate for larger projects, 
would enable him not merely to select but 
to see where he was going. 

Mr. BUTLER said that he was aware that 
industrial and commercial building had in- 
creased. He could not give exact details 
because information about new starts was 
collected in arrear, but he would give statis- 
tics directly he had them. 

Mr. Haro_D WILSON asked if the Chan- 
cellor was aware that some of the projects 
were of great national importance, others 
were a completely unjustified call on pre- 
sent building resources. Would he not 
agree that some current commercial building 
operations were far less important than some 
of the public building which was being cut 
by his policy? 

Mr. BUTLER said that it was easy to make 
generalisations without supporting them 
with specific instances. If Mr. Wilson liked 
to put particular cases before him they would 
be investigated. 


Other Housing Questions 


Mr. ARTHUR Lewis asked the Chancellor 
whether, from the commencement of the next 
financial year, he would make facilities 
available to local authorities for drawing 
interest-free loans from the Treasury for 
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housing purposes, up to a specified annual 
total. 

Mr. BUTLER.—No. 

Mr. Drayson asked the Chancellor if, in 
view of the alterations in the method of local 
government borrowing, he would introduce 
legislation to confer trustee status on loans 
issued by urban and rural district councils. 

Mr. BuTLeER.—Some of these authorities 
already have trustee status for their loans. 
Proposals to extend it to all of them were 
announced on July 27 ‘by the ‘Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. The proposals 
have since been agreed with representatives 
of the local authorities and will be the sub- 
ject of legislation when opportunity offers. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government whether he was 
aware that some London housing authorities 
were finding it difficult to get tenders put in 
by building contractors for their house- 
building work; and what action he was tak- 
ing to assist local authorities to get their 
house-building programmes completed. 

Mr. DuNCAN SANDYS, in a written reply, 
stated.—I have seen a reference to one such 
case in a newspaper. But, so far, no London 
housing authority has approached me on 
this matter. : 


ABANDONED SCHEMES 


Mr. SORENSEN asked the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government how many 
local authorities had intimated either the 
probability or intention of abandoning re- 
housing schemes other than for slum clear- 
ances; and approximately how many rental 
houses were covered by that intimation. 

Mr. SANDYS.—The number of authorities 
concerned is 17; and the number of houses 
affected is in all about 500. 

Mr. SORENSEN asked the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government what fur- 
ther consideration had been given to the 
problem of applicants on municipal housing 
lists, as in the borough of Leyton, who were 
aware that no local accommodation could 
be available for them, but who might be 
accommodated elsewhere if they were per- 
mitted to be considered by, other authorities; 
and what information he had of any joint 
scheme of local authorities by which urgent 
rehousing cases in one municipal area were 
accepted for rehousing in another area. 

Mr. SANDYS.—I am encouraging local 
authorities, in congested areas, to make more 
use of the Town Development Act, 1952; and 
the Bill now before the House offers higher 
subsidies for houses built for this purpose. 
Leyton borough and other Essex authorities 
have a joint scheme for building houses at 
Brentwood and Billericay; and other sites 
are under discussion. 

Mrs. Joyce BUTLER asked the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, whether he 
was Satisfied that all the totally unfit dwell- 
ings throughout the country had been in- 
cluded in the latest returns by the local 
authorities; and what action he proposed to 
take to ensure that all such dwellings were 
included in the returns. 

Mr. SaNpDys.—I am satisfied that local 
authorities generally have made the best 
estimates they could. In any case of doubt, 
I am communicating with the authority con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HAMILTON asked to what extent the 
Government policy of a slowing-down of 
investment programmes applied to new town 
development corporations. 
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Mr. BuTLer. — Development of the ney 
towns is to continue in step with the moy. 
ment or expansion of industry in and aroupj 
each of the towns. 

Mr. HAMILTON asked for an assurang 
that the slowing down of the new town of 
Glenrothes. had nothing to do with th 
policy announced in the Budget and whethe, 
it was coincidence that five days after the 
Budget the Minister of State had told the 
Fife County Council that house building jy 
Glenrothes would have to cease forthwith, 

Mr. BUTLER said that he realised the in. 
portance that Mr. Hamilton attached to the 
matter, but with his permission he would 
like to examine the facts in his question and 
write to him. 

Mr. Woopsurn urged the Chancellor to 
bear in mind that there was disturbance of 
mind among the miners they were trying to 
transfer because of apprehensions that the 
new towns might not develop as was ex- 
pected. He might also investigate whether 
there could not be a re-creation of the ad. 
vance factories because it seemed to be the 
only way in which new industries could be 
attracted to the new towns. 

Mr. BUTLER said that he was not clear 
that the apprehensions of Mr. Woodbum 
were well founded, but he would give an 
assurance that they would be investigated. 

Mr. HAMILTON asked the Secretary of 
State for Scotland what would be the esti 
mated saving in expenditure in the new town 
of Glenrothes consequent on the recent 
change of policy. 

Mr. JAMES STuART, in a written reply on 
December 6, stated——There has been no 
change of policy. All that is involved isa 
slowing down of the building programm: 
which is at present running considerably in 
advance of the movement of miners into 
the area. I hope that the need for this slow 
down will prove to be only a temporary one, 
and I have made it clear to the Development 
Corporation and the County Council of Fife 
that there has been no departure in any way 
from the original conception and purpos 
of the new town. 4 

He added, in another reply, that the antic 
pated growth of the population of Glen 
rothes would depend primarily on the exten! 
to which miners transferred from other areas 
to the East Fife coalfield, and, in particular, 
to the Rothes group of pits. 

Mr. JosePH SLATER asked the Minister 0! 
Housing and Local Government what would 
be the maximum population in the new town 
of Newton Aycliffe. 

Mr. SANDYS.—The present figure for plat 
ning purposes is 10,000. I am considering 
whether some increase would be justified. 


DIFFERENTIAL RENT SCHEMES 


Mr. GEORGE JEGER asked the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government what ad- 
vice he had given to local housing author 
ities on the introduction of a differential 
rent scheme. . 

Mr. SANDYs.—A report of the housings 
management sub-committee of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee (which dealt 
in particular with methods of fixing rents, 
and gave particulars of various forms ‘ 
differential rent schemes) was sent to loci 
authorities by my predecessor in November 
1953. I am considering what further advice 
might usefully be given on this subject. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ARTHUR SKEFFINGTON asked the Min- 
ister of Housing and Local Government 
when he would be able to make a statement 
about the future of local government. 


Mr. Sanpys.—After Christmas. 


COASTAL FLOODING 


COMMANDER MAITLAND asked the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government what 
action he proposed to take to carry out the 
recommendations of the Waverley Commit- 
tee on Coastal Flooding so far as they 
affected his department. 

Mr. BRAINE asked the Minister what 
action was being taken to investigate the 
practicability of a structure for intercepting 
tidal surges in the Thames as recommended 
in the Waverley report. 


Mr. WILLIAM DEEDES, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
zmmment, in a written answer on December 
6, after referring to the statement made by 
the then Home Secretary on June 3, 1954, 
in which the Government’s attitude towards 
the committee’s recommendations and the 
action they were taking were indicated, 
stated. As for the specific problem of flood 
in the Thames, the practicability of building 
a structure across the river, together with 
the possible alternative of increasing the 
height of the river walls, are being actively 
examined by the Government departments 
and other bodies concerned. 


Mr. Awsery asked the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government if he was aware 
of the delays in the building of a large block 
of flats in Redcliffe Ward, Bristol, because 
of the shortage of steel; and if he would 
take steps to accelerate the supply of steel 
needed for foundation reinforcement work 
so that this essential work could proceed. 


Mr. Sanpys.—I understand that the rein- 


forcing steel needed is now available. 


AFRICAN HOUSING 


Mr. JAMES JOHNSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies on December 7 
if he was aware that the housing being built 
for Africans at Nakuru, Kenya, this year, 
included 500 rooms for 1,500 single men, 
and 22 two-roomed houses; and whether he 
would advise the Kenya Government that 
the proportion of family houses for African 
workers should be increased. 

Mr. LENNOXx-Boyp in a written reply 

stated—No. The Nakuru African housing 
scheme during the current financial year is 
to complete 272 single rooms, each capable 
of housing three single men, and 22 two- 
toomed houses. The single rooms can easily 
be converted into two-room family dwell- 
ings if required, and a scheme for a further 
92 family dwellings is under consideration. 
The provision of family accommodation is 
therefore not being neglected. 
_ MR. Dopps asked the Secretary of State 
‘or the Colonies, what progress had been 
made in dealing with the housing shortage 
in Gibraltar. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyp.— Since 1945 the 
Gibraltar Government have constructed over 
800 permanent and 550 temporary dwellings 
ata cost of more than £3 million. The -first 
48 of the 328 new flats to be built during 
the next five years are nearing completion. 
The current building programme should 
eet the most urgent needs of the colony. 


FASS ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Dissatisfaction with Contract 
Documenis 


(THE need for a revision of contract 

documents to do justice to sub-con- 
tractors was brought to the attention of Mr. 
Nigel Birch, Minister of Works, who was 
the principal guest, by the president, Mr. 
P. C. Forp, JP, at the annual luncheon of 
the Federation of Associations of Specialists 
and Sub-Contractors, held in London on 
December 8. 

Proposing the toast of “HM Govern- 
ment,’ Mr. Ford said: “For some years 
I and my colleagues on the Council of the 
Federation have been increasingly con- 
cerned at the state of the industry’s 
contracting system.” 

On the one hand, a number of unauthor- 
ised sub-contracts had appeared, prepared 
by individual firms of contractors. On the 
other at least as many sets of trading con- 
ditions had been produced by sub-contract- 
ing firms and organisations for themselves. 
This practice should be stopped. 

“So far as private work is concerned, I 
and other representatives of my Council 
have already made known our feelings to 
the RIBA, the RICS and the NFBTE, 
through our liaison arrangements with the 
Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, 
Surveyors and Builders. 

“There remains, Sir,’ said Mr. Ford, 
addressing the Minister, “the work placed 
with us by Government Departments on 
terms drawn up by themselves. The meta- 
morphosis from the pre-war Office of Works 
to today’s Ministry has made you not only 
one of our largest customers but the 
Minister to whom we look, as sponsor for 
the industry, to foster our interests and 
defend our position in relation to other 
Government Departments. 

“T am afraid the terms which Govern- 
ment Departments have devised for the 
contracts placed by them encourage an un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. First, they 
are certainly insufficient as regards sub- 
contractors. Departments make a very great 
use of the services of specialists; but once 
they have nominated a firm, they consider it 
justifiable to wash their hands of further 
responsibility. They have refused to intro- 
duce into their general conditions of con- 
tract that degree of protection which has 
been commonplace in the other accepted 
forms of main contract for a quarter of a 
century or more. There is no reason why 
a specialist firm which has tendered direct 
to a Ministry, and has been asked by them 
to accept nomination to the work, should be 
denied the protection customarily accorded 
them, should the main contractor fail; and 
in this respect I have no hesitation in des- 
cribing HM Government as falling short of 
the standard we expect from a good em- 
ployer.” 

Secondly, went on Mr. Ford, the condi- 
tions used by Departments were such that 
the negotiated standard form of sub-contract 
was not readily to be used; yet Departments 
had not been willing to take the logical step 
of formulating a sub-contract appropriate to 
CCC/Works/1, and, the standard sub-con- 
tract not being appropriate, the way was left 
open for those irregular forms of sub-con- 
tract and conditions of tender which he had 
already stigmatised. ‘“ Our members find 
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that they are asked to submit tenders to 
Departments upon the terms of the general 
conditions of Government contract. They do 
so; but, when the order comes, those terms 
are linked with additional stipulations by 
the main contractor. The two together form 
a sub-contract of a very different nature and 
one on which in many cases, a very different 
tender would have been submitted. 
“Some day we hope there will be one 
standard form of building contract, linked 
with one standard sub-contract. However, 
that millennium is still distant, will you 
not intervene to assure that, as on the pri- 
vate side there are a properly thought out 
main contract and sub-contract, so for pub- 
lic works there should be also a linked pair 
of contractual documents, equitable to all 
and effective in the safeguards they offer.” 
Mr. Bircn, in his response, said that he 
had been impressed at the recent Building 
Exhibition by the progress shown by the 
industry and the amount of “new staff 
coming in.” It appeared that every prospect 
pleases, except the Services Departments ! 
He could not answer Mr. Ford’s questions 
on contract matters fully on this occasion, 
but he gave an undertaking to give the 
matter careful consideration. In deciding on 
the form of sub-contract there were, he 
pointed out, others besides themselves con- 
cerned, but he did not see why a reasonable 
solution should not be reached in the matter. 


WAGES AND THE CREDIT 
SQUEEZE 


Dangers of Excessive Claims 


Mr. T. RILEY, chairman of the Federation 
of Master Builders’ National Council, speak- 
ing at the annual dinner of the Tynemouth 
and District Branch, at Whitley Bay, North- 
umberland, on December 1, said that very 
soon negotiations would begin on the 
operatives’ claim for a 6d. an hour increase 
in basic rates. There were, in to-day’s con- 
ditions, factors which must be borne in mind 
when considering wage negotiations. 

“ First,” he declared, “there is a credit 
squeeze—a subject for much humorous 
comment up to now, but likely to become a 
serious problem in the next three months. 
The Times has remarked that between Sep- 
tember and October bank advances fell by 
£17m. compared with a reduction of £204m. 
between June and September. The third and 
tough stage is upon us, and if the banks 
aim to reduce advances by 2 per cent. each 
month, the squeeze will really hurt. 

“There are also pending at the moment 
wage claims involving about 7m. workers— 
in engineering, shipbuilding, railways, coal, 
chemicals, electricity supply, as well as in 
our own industry. If all these receive the 
substantial increases demanded, where do 
we go from here? Presumably round the 
mulberry bush again. 

“No one will deny that 1955 has been a 
busy year for the building industry, that 
business was good, and output as a whole 
fairly high. But earnings have also been 
high, even ignoring the amounts that crafts- 
men are getting for odd jobs in their own 
time. But the industry is not negotiating 
wages for 1955. What lies ahead is the 
important thing. The problem is often ex- 
pressed as ‘the danger of pricing ourselves 
out of the market.’ The real danger is that 
we might unwittingly help to pull the market 
to pieces.” 
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HOLIDAYS MANAGEMENT 
SCHEME 


Chairman's Review of Year’s Working 


SIR FREDERICK LEGGETT, KBE, 
CB, independent chairman, referred to 
the “very difficult year for the administra- 
tion owing to the coming into force of the 
two weeks’ holiday period and the deferment 
of the period for direct payments from 
February 1 to March 31 instead of, as 
before, October 31 to December 31,” in his 
address to the annual general meeting of the 
Building and Civil Engineering Holidays 
Scheme Management, Ltd., held in London 
on December 5. 

Continuing his review of the year ending 
March 31 last, Sir Frederick said that during 
the year 81,765,413 stamps were sold, an in- 
crease of 3,490,210 over the previous year. 
The value increased from £15,802,164 to 
£17,132,199. Some 2,500 employers re- 
sponded to the invitation to make early 
application and to send a post-dated cheque 
to be paid in towards the end of March, 
when the stamps were despatched. This 
procedure was helpful both to the admini- 
stration and to the employers. 

As was to be expected, more contractors’ 
reimbursement claims were received during 
the year, in fact, 17,000 more. Of the total 
number, 32,642 or 19.6 per cent. were in- 
correct. The most common errors were in- 
correct listing of operatives and cards sub- 
mitted without signatures. Often the claim 
made had been for much less than the 
amount really due and this, of course, had 
been put right by the office check. 

Without taking into account payments ac- 
tually made in April, direct payments to 
operatives increased by nearly 23,000. 

The number of cards submitted before 
time continued to increase. In the year 
under review the number was 200,481, the 
number in the previous year being 136,082. 
All these cards had to be returned to the 
sender and, even at ordinary postage rates, 
the cost to the administration was over 
£2,000, 


PUBLICITY FOR SCHEME 


“In regard to this and other aspects of 
the scheme,” Sir Frederick continued, 
“there is obviously a need for all possible 
steps being taken to make all concerned 
aware of the principles of the agreements. 
In order to assist in this the finance and 
general purposes committee has decided to 
take special steps to give publicity in trade 
papers and trade union journals. In regard 
to this I should like to show recognition of 
the co-operation already received and of the 
articles which have appeared from time to 
time on the working of the scheme. It is 
highly appreciated, also. that many more 
visits have been paid to the office and we 
know that these have been most useful in 
increasing the knowledge of the complexity 
and the volume of the administration’s task. 

“While the cost of administration in- 
creased, the percentage expense ratio is the 
lowest on record, 0.701 per cent. of the turn- 
over, i.e., just under 13d. in the £1. The in- 
creased cost has been mainly due to the in- 
troduction of two weeks’ holiday which has 
been reflected in such items as salaries and 
wages, all-risks insurance premiums, print- 
ing, stationery and postage.” 

There had been, however, an increase of 
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gross revenue over the previous year of 
£118,347. Of this increase about £100,000 
came from interest on investments and about 
£18,000 from administration charges on the 
two holiday cards. The effect, after pay- 
ment of income tax, had been to replace the 
deficit last year by a credit balance. 


“ TRADING IN STAMPS” 

“The mention of income tax is a re- 
minder,” the speaker continued, “that the 
Inland Revenue, after two years, have de- 
cided to press their claim that the company 
is trading in stamps. To the layman this 
is an Odd way in which to describe the Holi- 
days Scheme in which all the income received 
must be devoted to payment for holidays, or 
activities concerned with the provision of 
holidays. One can only regret that no 
political party has yet shown any disposition 
to distinguish a scheme based on the recom- 
mendations of a Government Committee, 
and a high example of industrial self- 
government, from an ordinary profit-making 
company. Indeed, it seems that, far from 
trying to assist this voluntary scheme, the aim 
is rather to invent some means of hampering 
it. 

“In such circumstances , . . the first neces- 
sity is to settle the question of principle 
whether, in fact, the company is trading, and 
we propose to take all proper steps for de- 
fending our position. 

“In so far as balances are invested, income 
tax is payable, as in the case of other organi- 
sations which invest their funds. and we do 
not quarrel with this. During the year the 
sum so paid, and shown in the administration 
account, was over £130,000. The increase 
in the value of the stamps increased the 
amount available for investment but, of 
course, there is always the liability to repay 
this.” 

Referring to the Board’s Investment 
policy, Sir Frederick said: “* 1 am glad to be 
able to assure members that our funds 
appear to be fully safeguarded in the circum- 
stances in which the company has to operate. 
In present-day circumstances our experience 
enables us to sympathise with those respon- 
sible for the immense pension funds invest- 
ments. All of us. however, must look with 
much disquiet at the possible effects of con- 
tinued inflation on trustee securities. That 
is a problem to which the management board 
must continue to give close consideration, 

‘‘In connection with the safeguarding of 
funds, I must refer with great seriousness to 
the need for every employer and operative 
in the scheme to realise that, with the greatly 
increased value of stamped cards, there 
should be the utmost vigilance to prevent 
fraud. Operatives who foolishly sell their 
cards to unscrupulous men, and those who 
buy stamps from them, threaten the whole 
scheme. Those who buy such stamps are 
themselves condoning a fraud and when they 
seek payment from the company may be 
charged for attempting to obtain money by 
false pretences. At the best they will lose 
the money they have paid. I have here a 
list of cases over the past few months in 
which court sentences such as three years’ 
imprisonment and fines and costs up to 
£1,000 have been inflicted. The danger to 
the whole scheme is so serious that leniency 
cannot be expected. 

“Tt is relevant to this subject to refer to 
the desire sometimes expressed for a frank- 
ing system instead of stamps. This scheme 
is entirely different from National Insurance 
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in that we have to pay the full sum due op 


demand. In spite of close consideration 
we have not yet found a means by which a 
franking system can be made safe.” 





The accounts show that at March 31 las 
the redemption value of the company’s ip 
vestments stood at £16,320,000 compared 
with £14,985,838 in 1954. 


SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 


Creation of “ Academic Quarter” 


THE NEED of developing an academic 
quarter of Sheffield was stressed by Dr. J.M 
WHITAKER, the Sheffield University Vice: 
Chancellor. at the annual meeting of the 
Court of Governors of the University at 
Firth Hall on December 9. He said that 
the university on the edge of Weston Park, 
with the city museum and the Mappin Art 
Gallery on the other side, and with a boating 
lake and playing fields all within the 
academic quarter, formed an attractive and 
dignified neighbourhood less than a mile 
from the town hall. 

He went on: “In fact a complex such 
as we admire in Cambridge—and you must 
pardon a native of Cambridge and a Can- 
bridge man in seeing the ideal in that 
university.” 

“Cambridge,” he said, “ has achieved a 
complete fusion of the town and the univer- 
sity to the great advantage of both. Now 
I believe that at Sheffield we have a unique 
opportunity of doing something of the same 
kind, and have already gone far to achieve 
it.” 

He said that the university was not just 
stealing a piece of Weston Park to build 
their library, for the university would throw 
back into the park a greater area than it 
had gained from it. Weston Park would be 
enlarged and there would be a most impos- 
ing building on the edge of it. 

The whole area of what he termed Shef- 
field’s academic quarter amounted to some: 
thing like 50 acres, an area comparable with 
that of the entire medieval city of Cam- 
bridge, which contained all but one of the 
medieval colleges. 


OBITUARY 
Herbert Ogden 
Mr. HERBERT OGDEN, the Sheffield archi- 
tect. who retired 15 years ago, has died a 
his home, Springfield-road, Sheffield, at the 
age of 83. He was responsible for the 
design of many Sheffield works and build: 
ings, including the Jewish Synagogue. 


Phoebe Stabler 

WE regret to announce the death of Mi 
Phoebe Stabler, FRBS, the sculptress and 
ceramic artist, in London, on December 2. 

Mrs. Stabler studied at Liverpool Usr 
versity and the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, and besides sculpture and pol 
tery she had a large output of black and 
white work. 

Her chief works were executed in faien. 
frequently salt-glazed, the Durban We 
Memorial (1914-18 War) being a bold eK 
periment in this material. Together with 
her husband, the late Harold Stabler, at? 
with John Adams at the Poole Pottery, 
developed the characteristic quality of he 
work which made jit appreciated not only" 
this country but on the Continent and in 
America. 
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THE BUILDER 


T he ‘Builder 
PLANT & MATERIALS 


INTEGRATED CONSTRUCTION 
A TECHNICAL booklet giving details of 
their Mark VIII integrated system of 
prefabrication is produced by Seco, Ltd., 11, 
Upper Brook-street, W1, and Part 1, entitled 
“General Planning,” has now been pub- 
lished. The system is sub-divided into four 
different designs which can be used indi- 
vidually or in combination. These four 
variations are based on a 40-in. planning 
grid, and all components are standardised 
and factory-made so that the only wet 
operation necessary is the provision of 
foundations and site concrete. Walls and 
roofs are formed of Seco panels comprising 
a monolithic core of woodwool cement 
bonded to Flexi-asbestos cement facing 
sheets allowing immediate decorative treat- 
ment. Where multi-storey buildings are 
being erected, the floor slabs may be laid 
to provide working surfaces immediately the 
frame is erected, thus obviating elaborate 
scaffolding. Early weather protection is 
possible by laying the roof panels and cover- 
ing. The system allows cellular, plywood- 
framed or steel-framed construction in 
single storeys, and also multi-storey steel- 
framed construction. Part 2 of the booklet, 
shortly to be issued, will provide full tech- 
nical details. 


NEW PLASTICISER 


A new plasticising agent which is claimed 
to frostproof, waterproof, and rapidly to 
harden concrete and cement work has been 
introduced by FEB (Great Britain), Ltd., 
102, Kensington High-street, W8. ‘* Feb- 
speed Plus,” as it is known, has a combined 
chemical and physical reaction in concrete 
or cement mortars, and accelerates harden- 
ing, causing a rise of temperature in the mix. 
Air bubbles are entrained in the mix, which 
act as expansion chambers for the water 
content as it freezes. An interesting experi- 
ment carried out recently involved two sets 
of test cubes (one part cement: four parts 
sand). One set was treated with ‘ * Febspeed 
Plus,” the other was untreated. Both were 
placed i in a refrigerator while the mortar was 
still in the soft and unset State, and sub- 
jected for a long period to a temperature of 
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18 degrees of frost. The results showed that 
the untreated cubes, after de-freezing, were 
as soft as when first mixed. Hardening 
slightly over a period of three days, the 
cubes then cracked and spalled and were 
well below constructional strength. How- 
ever, the treated cubes after de-freezing set 
hard and were of normal strength. 


INTERIOR PAINTS 

Two new paints for interior decoration 
are being marketed by Walter Carson and 
Sons, Ltd., Lombard-road, Battersea, SW11, 
under the names of “ Ultralux Eggshell 
Finish ” and “ Ultralux Flat Finish.” The 
eggshell finish dries about midway between 
full gloss and dead flat, and provides maxi- 
mum light reflection without glare. Both 
paints are washable and resistant to steam 
and condensation, and although more than 
usually full-bodied in consistency, do not 
require thinning before use. They should 
be applied as ordinary paint, and on smooth, 
non-porous surfaces a spreading rate of 
90 sq. yds. per gallon can be obtained. 
When repainting surfaces in sound con- 
dition, no undercoatings or special primings 
are required, and it is understood that either 
finish can be applied direct to surfaces of 
uneven porosity without fear of patchiness. 


BUILDING AIDS 

A useful folder containing details of their 
* Robel ” building aids and services has been 
issued by David Roberts (Engineers), Ltd., 
58, Petty France, SW1. This organisation 
sets out to introduce new and improved 
methods which can help to improve con- 
struction efficiency, and specialises in high- 
speed semi-automatic handling of aggregates 
and concrete; vibrating and compacting 
machines; concrete formwork; scaffolding; 
as well as road construction and block- 
making machines. Of particular interest is 
the “ Robel ” unit-frame scaffolding system, 
which has a simple, “ drop-in” corner clamp 
to locate ledgers instantaneously. It also 
permits the alternative use of angles and 
tubes as ledgers, so that the angles can be 
lapped to avoid waste, and to aid storage 
and transport. Angle section can also be 
used to stiffen the structure for excess load- 
ing. 


These decorative panels have 
bzen stamped from a special 
type of rigid PVC sheet which 
can be perforated in almost any 
design for the production of 
grilles, screens and decorative 
panels. Developed by British 
Geon, Ltd., Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, W1, it is under- 
stood to be one-fifth the weight 








of mild steel, and is available 

in a wide range of colours with- 

out the need for such finishing 

operations as painting or buf- 

fing, since jt can be supplied 

with a high gloss finish on one 
or both sides. 
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Claimed to oe the first prestressed steel roof 
construction built in this country is that used 
for the new College of Further Education at 
Wigan. Designed by H. V. Lobb, FRIBA, and 
G. Grenfell Baines, ARIBA, AM TPI, with F. J. 
Samuely, AMICE, as the consulting engineer, 
the building was roofed with an exceptionally 
light structure of 90 ft. span and 80 ft. length. 
The total weight of steel was approximately 12 
tons (33 lbs. of steel per sq. ft.) and the roof was 
assembled on site and lifted into position by 
crane. The general contract was carried out bv 
Leonard Fairclough, Ltd., the steelwork being 
supplied by Sommerfelds, Ltd. 


TRADE NEWS 


READY-MIXED CONCRETE DEPOT 


Site work has begun at Hardgate-road, 
Shieldhall, Glasgow, for a new depot for 
Jaeger System Concrete, Ltd. This depot is 
to have continuous-operating plant for the 
production of ready-mixed concrete, remote 
controlled from a central panel on a time 
cycle basis. The plant is an improved ver- 
sion of a system developed in Germany, and 
by continuously mixing a small and correctly 
proportioned ribbon of concrete, instead of 
intermittently mixing a large batch, is under- 
stood to yield better-quality concrete. Out- 
puts of 400 cu. yds. per day are expected. 


NEW COMPANIES 


The four main production branches of 
Doulton and Co., Ltd., are to operate as 
wholly-owned subsidiaries as from January 
1, 1956, although overall control will con- 
tinue to be exercised by the managing 
director of the parent company from the 
head office at Doulton House, Lambeth, 
SEl. Whieldon Sanitary Potteries. Ltd., 
will be renamed “ Doulton Sanitary Potter- 
ies, Ltd.” and will control sanitary earthen- 
ware, vitreous china and fireclay ware made 
at the Whieldon potteries and Dudley fire- 
clay works. A new subsidiary “Doulton 
Industrial Porcelains, Ltd.” will control 
electrical porcelain, general stoneware and 
industrial ceramics produced at Wilnecote 
Works, Tamworth, while ancther new com- 
pany, “Doulton Vitrified Pipes, Ltd.” will 
control drainage goods and conduits manu- 
factured at Erith and Dudley pipe works. 
“Doulton Fine China, Ltd.” will control 
fine tableware and figures made at Burslem 
Works. 
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THE BUILDER 


The Practice of Inviting Competitive Tenders 


SIR THOMAS BENNETT’S ADDRESS TO 
RICS JUNIOR ORGANISATION 


(THE following address, by Sir THOMAS 

BENNETT, KBE, FRIBA, on “ The 
Practice of Inviting Competitive Ten- 
ders,” was given at a meeting of the 
Junior Organisation of the Royal Insti- 


tution of Chartered Surveyors on 
November 16. Sir Thomas Bennett 
said : — 


In recent years there has been con- 
tinuous criticism in the building indus- 
try of the method of inviting tenders for 
contract work. This has been accom- 
panied by complaints from the builders 
themselves of the cost of tendering and 
a statement that it is one of the factors 
that adds to the cost of building. It is 
important, therefore, fully to realise why 
the building industry retains this prac- 
tice and why it is not replaced by an 
efficient alternative. 

Comparison is necessary first with 
other industries. In almost all the re- 
maining industries of the country the 
article required by the public is produced 
and put on the market in a completed 
form. In this case the public is able to 
judge the value of the article by inspec- 
tion and trial, and the cost is corrected 
by competitors who attempt to improve 
upon the performance or reduce the cost, 
as the case may be. In the building 
industry a very limited part of its out- 
put is in this category. It is clear that 
the speculative builder who builds houses 
for sale, the developer who erects shops 
without tenants, and in certain cases 
builders or developers who build fac- 
tories on the same basis, offer to the 
public a completed building with the 
price attached to it, and this in itself 
forms a sufficiently stabilising factor to 
ensure that the cost of the building is at 
the proper market level, and competition 
ensures that that level is as low as pre- 
vailing circumstances permit. 

The rest of the building in the coun- 
try is designed by architects to a specific 
shape, pattern and finish. There is no 
obvious criterion which is a sound basis 
for measurement of the cost of the build- 
ing. So long as competitive tendering 
remains in force, quantity surveyors and 
architects are able by analogy to provide 
estimates of cost. I would hazard a 
guess that in recent years these estimates 
have become more accurate and have 
been more seriously treated than they 
were in a former, richer age. Never- 
theless, tenders still vary substantially 
between building and building and 
amongst different firms tendering for the 
same building. 


ASSESSMENT OF COST 


In considering the principle of tender- 
ing, it is important to realise fully the 
contingencies which the builder has to 
assess. These include availability of 
labour, use of plant, difficulties of access, 
of delivery and storage, the smooth flow 
of information, correct letting and co- 
ordination of sub-contracts. These fac- 
tors are outside the precise cost of the 


method of construction and finish used 
in the building itself, so that substantial 
decisions must be made by each indivi- 
dual contractor who is concerned with 
the cost of producing the building in 
question, the extent to which it fits in 
with the volume of work passing through 
his business, and a number of other 
factors. This feature of tendering in 
competition, therefore, takes the place in 
other industries of judgment and selec- 
tion by the buyer of the completed 
article. 

In spite of criticism of the method, no 
alternative of general application has so 
far been produced, and it would be safe 
to say that the alternatives used of nego- 
tiated tender, target and fixed fee con- 
tracts, would all be unworkable if they 
were not subject to the constant correc- 
tion of the tender as we know it. 


DAY WORK 


At first sight, a contract based on the 
cost of labour and materials, to which is 
added a fee for the contractor’s organi- 
sation and management, would appear to 
give the building owner the benefit of 
obtaining a building at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In practice, this is open to 
severe objection : — 

(a) Because the building owner has 
no real target cost at the commence- 
ment of the contract which carries 
with it a penalty if the cost is exceeded. 

(b) Since a large proportion of 
building work is represented by the 
cost of organisation and the method 
employed, the financial incentive to 
the builder of high efficiency is miss- 
ing. It is the universal experience of 
all those who control day work con- 
tracts on a large scale that, whatever 
the top organisation may do, know- 
ledge that the client pays reaches every 
intermediate stage, and tight financial 
control is missing, with the result that 
the cost of the final work greatly 
exceeds that of contract work. 

These two vital factors cause all 
serious people to dismiss the day work 
type of contract as the least favourable 
to the building owner and the most com- 
fortable for the building contractor. 


THE BASIS OF SOUND TENDERING 


Having realised all the contingencies 
which affect cost and the financial bur- 
den which the contractor carries, it is 
clear that sound tenders will only be 
obtained if rules of tendering are devised 
which put each contractor on the same 
footing and by removing as many con- 
tingencies as possible. The responsi- 
bility of creating these conditions rests 
with the architect and quantity surveyor. 
They should be clearly understood. 


RULES OF TENDERING 


(a) Only firms of equal standing should be 
put on the tender list. The system of local 
authorities and others with political reactions 
who have “open” tender lists, shows com- 
plete lack of knowledge of the method by 
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which the building industry is run, is grossly 
unfair to the sound builders who are tendering, 
and gives quite unjust weight to cost as dis. 
tinct, from quality. In such a_ field of com. 
petition the man who runs the risk of lowering 
his standard to the bottom depths will, in all 
probability, secure a contract. Such tenders 
are usually accompanied by the phrase that 
the local authority reserves the right not to 
accept the lowest tender, but it is equally un- 
fair to the industry to put it to the task of 
tendering and then reject the lowest tender 
when it is obtained. The tender lists, there. 
fore, must consist of a list of firms who are 
know to be sound and reliable, and who haye 
a standing suitable for the type of work which 
is required. 

(b) Accurate tenders cannot be obtained 
unless good drawings and accurate specifica- 
tions exist before the quantities are prepared, 

(c) There must be extensive site knowledge. 

Today, this is generally secured by ground ex- 
ploration survey, small bores into the sub-soil 
and accurate knowledge of surrounding build- 
ings and party walls. 
_ (d) The majority of contracts for large build- 
ings will have at least 50 per cent. of their 
work in the form of sub-contracts. The sub- 
contracts, if not settled at the proper time, will 
cause serious disorganisation of the builder's 
work and substantially increase his costs and 
overheads. It is essential, therefore, that 
proper steps should be taken to obtain sub- 
contract tenders either before the bills of quan- 
tity are prepared, or sufficiently close after the 
letting of the contract to prevent the builder's 
work from being disorganised. There is also 
the factor that many contractors and sub-con- 
tractors work well as a team and others do 
not. The financial standing of some firms is 
a great deal better than others, and many firms 
have advocated the desirability of naming in 
the bill of quantities the sub-contractors who 
are to be employed. By this means they are 
better able to assess the speed at which the 
work can be done in so far as it rests on the 
organisation of the sub-contractors. 

(ec) In a time of full employment like the 
present, the flow of materials is an important 
factor. It is essential for the builder when 
tendering to be sure that his materials will 
reach the contract when he requires them. This 
may well mean pre-ordering of stone, steel, 
bricks or other scarce materials. 

TENDERING WITHOUT 
QUANTITIES 

We are informed that the universal 
practice in America is to tender without 
quantities. This is an exaggeration of 
the truth, but the method has been 
strongly advocated by certain leading 
contractors in England. The contention 
is that when the builder takes off his own 
quantities, he does so in strict accord 
ance with his existing methods of cost- 
ing and can, therefore, produce a more 
accurate tender. Clearly this places the 
big contractor with an advantage over 
the small one, but in the wider field of 
economics it must be wrong to take off 
six sets of quantities if there are SIX, 
rather than take off one set with a quan- 
tity surveyor. It is also clear that there 
is much less control over the cost on the 
part of the architect and quantity sur 
veyor, and the building owner 1s more 
liable to have costs placed on his 
shoulders which should properly. be met 
as part of the contractor’s contingency. 

It is, of course, well known that r 
certain cases quantities are dispense 
with. These embrace :— 

(a) Very small contracts. 

(b) Instances where considerable 
confidence exists between client = 
one or two builders, and they are Pr 
pared fo take a builder's price. , 

(c) The type of contract in — 
there is a standard unit runol 
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throughout ‘the contracts, such as small 
houses and building in certain types 
of standard factory construction. In 
view of the increasing complaint of 
the amount of building cost repre- 
sented by fees, it may well be that 
greater consideration should be given 
to methods by which the public could 
be safeguarded, and the quantity sur- 
veyor and the architect could control 
the building cost without the necessity 
for the full paraphernalia of quanti- 
ties as we now know them, and that 


certain types of contracts could be 
| more extensively let with safety with- 


out quantities. 
PREPARED SCHEDULES 


It has been universally accepted that 
| the best method of obtaining tenders is 
| by means of full drawings, specifications 

and complete quantities, but a very large 
number of clients insist upon their work 
| being started in much less time than is 
| meaied for the proper preparation of 
| these documents. The profession is, 
therefore, faced with the necessity of 
| producing a system which will provide 
for the submission of competitive ten- 
ders, safeguard the client and builder, 
| and form the basis of an adequate con- 


tract. More time and attention should 
be given to methods which achieve these 
ends, but in general most of the neces- 
sary safeguards can be secured by 
scheduled tendering. This necessitates: 

(a) Rough quantities. Without such 
rough figures the builder is quite 
unable to judge the relative amounts 
of work of each category he will be 
called upon to perform. Clearly in 
some classes of work quantities sub- 
stantially affect the price. 

(b) A full schedule of items must be 
compiled. If work is parallel to other 
works which the same architect and 

client have produced, it is not difficult 

| to produce a full schedule. In other 

cases this result is not easily obtainable 

| and appreciable omissions leave an 
open door for certain types of builders 
to achieve an unjustifiable profit after 
the contract is let. 

It is clear that all contracts let on 
schedule with rough quantities involve 
remeasurement and, therefore, some 
duplication of quantity surveyors’ fees of 
Which the client should be informed 
before the start is made. 


It is clear that tendering on schedule 
with rough quantities places a great deal 
of responsibility upon the architect and 
quantity surveyor in preparing the esti- 
mate, and in the case of big contracts 
Which are financed from borrowed 
money, with loans obtained before the 
commencement of the work, very great 
Tesponsibility attaches to the professional 
men engaged since in many cases no in- 
crease in capital borrowed is possible 
when the work is completed, and the 
client may well suffer appreciable finan- 
cial loss or be unable to produce the 
necssary amount of money to pay for 
wie As long as we have been able 
. olow a period of continued expan- 
lon, depreciation of money and full 
‘mployment, these disasters have been 
ee, but as soon as we return to 
ormal times (and they are virtually 
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here) the importance of approximate 
estimating will again become paramount. 


A FIXED FEE 


There have been advocates of the fixed 
fee type of contract on the assumption 
that the builder should be able to work 
for a fee just as the architect and sur- 
veyor work for fees. Therefore, com- 
petition on the amount of fees is all that 
is necessary. There is a wide gap between 
the services rendered by industries and 
those rendered by professions. The aims 
of the two vary; greater success for the 
client should be achieved as a result of 
greater expenditure by the professional 
man, whereas greater cost is incurred as 
a result of greater expenditure by the 
builder. Moreover, if the proper relation- 
ship is maintained, the builder is pri- 
marily concerned with the profit and the 
professional man should be concerned 
with the standard of the execution of his 
service. 

The fixed fee is clearly the smallest part 
of a client’s outlay. The fixed fee, there- 
fore, is much less important than the 
standard of organisation introduced into 
the work, the control of cost exercised 
throughout the contract, and the result of 
fixed fee arrangements is almost inevit- 
ably higher cost to the client. If such 
contracts are arranged it is of the greatest 
importance that there should be a full 
realisation of items which may elude the 
intention of the contract, 

In the early stages of the war certain 
contracts of this kind were found in 
execution to embrace such items as the 
payment of hire charges for plant and 
equipment, the plant firms being a sub- 
sidiary of the contract firms. The same 
thing applies when a contractor is paid 
Om a fixed fee basis and then arranges for 
joinery or other subsidiary companies to 
carry out part of the work on a lump 
sum basis. In the same way if a target 
contract is arranged by which the builder 
shares in the profits under the target and 
suffers loss if the cost is over the target, 
it is very difficult to arrive at a target 
figure which is not sufficiently high to 
prevent losses from being incurred and 
to provide substantial additional profit 
because the work is below the target 
figure. 


ANALOGY WITH ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTS 


With the advent of firms who were pri- 
marily civil engineering contractors into 
the work of building contracting, certain 
efforts have been made to introduce civil 
engineering methods into building. These 
are by no means always successful. In 
larger civil engineering works it is the 
custom of civil engineers to establish a 
site organisation which designs a large 
portion of the work as it progresses; such 
engineers have wide practical experience 
of soils and matters of organisation and, 
therefore, take a high measure of 
responsibility for the economy of the 
methods of construction used. In the 
case of railway construction, docks, 
bridges and other large structures, the 
method works well and there is probably 
no alternative. 

It is not the custom of architects to 
establish large site staffs, and architec- 
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tural work is not well carried out by the 
site method, except in the case of large 
national establishments such as national 
filling factories or atomic plants. The 
engineer controls the cost and overheads 
in One case, and the architect does not 
control the cost and overheads in the 
other. In the war I attempted to run cer- 
tain types of building work on the civil 
engineering method and found that for a 
large variety of reasons it failed to work 
as well as the architectural method, and 
it cost more money. I think there is little 
doubt that both day work and target con- 
tracts in building are more costly and 
less satisfactory than contracts let on 
quantities priced in the current manner. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


In recent years there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in negotiated contracts 
for large works. There are a number of 
reasons for this. Probably one of them 
is the fact that in times of over-employ- 
ment the value of competitive prices is 
smaller than when work is scarce, and 
another is the desire of many building 
owners to start work at an early date 
feeling that they would rather be in the 
hands of a contractor of substance whom 
they know, than submit their contracts 
on incomplete documents to a firm of 
whom they have only a slight knowledge. 


The negotiated contract frequently 
carries with it a large “goodwill” ele- 
ment. The negotiation is with companies 
who are constantly building; the builder 
has so big a continuing incentive to retain 
this work that he makes a big effort to 
give complete satisfaction to the building 
owner both in standard of work, time of 
completion and final costs. The building 
owner, therefore, is in the position paral- 
lel with that of the good customer in any 
other business, and the results are good. 


SELECTING THE FIRM 


Certain firms establish a reputation, 
often richly deserved, for good crafts- 
manship and a high standard of finish, 
for accurately keeping the time schedules 
of their contracts, having an extensive 
knowledge, possibly substantial equip- 
ment capable of dealing with special 
classes of work, having first-class plant 
available, or having other qualifications 
for being selected for negotiation, and 
these obvious advantages may well out- 
weigh any additional costs which may be 
incurred. In order to negotiate a price 
certain documents are still essential. The 
price may be negotiated by one of the 
two methods previously enumerated— 

(a) Full drawings, specification and 
quantities. 

(b) A schedule of prices. 

(c) A combination of the two which 
results in a lump sum. 

The more complete the information 
and the more accurate the drawings, 
specification and quantities, the more will 
the negotiated price compare closely with 
that of the final cost, and on the whole 
these negotiated contracts are dealt with 
by people who are surrounded by a very 
high standard of expert knowledge, who 
themselves have extensive knowledge and 
experience of building, and where the 
whole team has a high technical know- 
ledge. 
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I generally consider that a negotiated 
contract costs the client 5 per cent. more 
than a tender contract in conditions 
which are generally favourable to tender- 
ing, but it would be fair to say that on 
the whole a negotiated contract is less 
liable to claims at the end of the con- 
tract, and it may be that the margin of 
the final account is, therefore, closer than 
suggested by available comparable 
figures. 

All the alternative methods indicated 
in this paper are only practicable if they 
are carried out concurrently with tender- 
ing of the normal manner, since only by 
this means can a yard-stick be continually 
available by which to measure the 
negotiated, the fee or the target type of 
contract. 


SAFEGUARDS TO GOOD 
TENDERING 


There are certain safeguards which will 
always be necessary in order that honest 
tenders may be obtained, the builder who 
tenders may be protected, and the indus- 
try having been subjected to the cost of 
tendering can be confident that the rules 
of tendering will be observed. These 
rules might be shortly stated as follows: 

(a) The tender list for the work should be 
as short as possible, selected from firms of 
equal standing, with a knowledge of the 
method by which they normally handle their 
claims, final account, time schedules and 
similar extraneous matters. ; 

(b) The tenders should always be opened in 
public either at a board meeting if a public 
company or local authority is involved, or in 
the presence of the builder submitting tenders, 
the tenders being returned to the architect’s 

Office. 
(c) It should be universally known_ that 
once tenders are invited from a selected list, 
the lowest tender will be accepted. Clients do 
immense damage to the industry and to con- 
fidence in tendering when they have a favour- 
ite builder and are not prepared to face the 
risk of negotiating with him, ask for tenders 
and then employ their selected builder either 
at his tender price in the list or by some 
method of Dutch auction, by which he carries 
out work at the lowest price. This fair tender- 
ing procedure is of the utmost importance 
if good tenders are to be obtained. 


THE FINAL ACCOUNT 


Over a long period tenders are sub- 
stantially affected by the final account. 
There are builders who constantly tender 
on low prices, immediately put an 
organisation on the contract to “manu- 
facture” extras, variations of drawings, 
errors in the quantities, and search for 
other means by which additional money 
can be obtained. There are other firms 
who accept the spirit of the contract and 
only charge extras and make claims 
where these are unavoidable. The former 
type of firm should be courageously 
excluded from tender lists as it will 
always secure contracts on the lowest 
price because it makes profits on its 
method of running the contract. 

The other side of the picture is shown 
by those architects and surveyors who 
treat fair claims with equity when it 
comes to the final account. A great many 
of the costs of building are matters of 
judgment, and if architect or quantity 
surveyor abuses this position, clearly the 
builder must in future tender to allow for 
it. There is little doubt that architects who 
secure a reputation for fair dealing on 
the final accounts of their contracts also 
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obtain keen tendering when they ask for 
fresh prices. 

All of us must acquire the ability to 
recognise a false tender when it exists— 
not always an easy matter. 


The first method of false tendering is 
arrangement of prices by the people in- 
vited to tender. It is possible that in 
small towns this is more common than 
in large. When work is plentiful there 
may well be a group of contractors who 
constantly find themselves on the same 
lists and who apportion the work be- 
tween them, such as to agree which 
builder will get a specific contract, allow 
him to tender at a high price, and arrange 
for others to send in a still higher figure 
price. There is no doubt that some 
measure of this arrangement of prices 
exists. If the architect and the quantity 
surveyor are closely in touch with their 
tenders, they will very quickly find 
builders who are arranging prices and 
eliminate them from the tender list. 
About a year ago I called for the priced 
bills of three of the lowest tenders as 
soon as the tenders were submitted, only 
to find that the third contractor had not 
priced his tender at all, and, therefore, 
clearly must have accepted a _ tender 
figure from another builder. 


THE BUILDERS’ CONFERENCE 


This is run not so much on the lines 
of false tendering as on the lines of arti- 
ficially inflated tenders to cover the cost 
of tendering and other extraneous losses 
through the channel of the conference, 
and not through the channel of success- 
ful work. In the early days one of the 
builders’ conferences in another country 
was found to fail because certain builders 
managed to get on a large number of 
tender lists, always inflated their pricés 
so that they avoided the contract, but 
drew a substantial percentage on tenders 
from the conference, sufficient as a small 
firm to keep them without doing any 
work. This is only one of the abuses to 
which false arrangements of this kind 
can lead. It is completely unsound to 
inflate prices artificially. It is still more 
unsound to undermine the confidence of 
the public. 

The constant lowering of finished 
work is another method by which tenders 
can be false. A substantial contractor 
once informed me that he had obtained 
a number of LCC contracts by executing 
each successive contract at lower stan- 
dards until he found the level which just 
avoided the clerk of works’ refusal, and 
then tendered deliberately on this low 
standard of work. We all know that 
the standard of work required is one of 
those intangibles which all experienced 
men in the profession manage to adjust 
in accordance with the type of work they 
are controlling. It is another instance 
of the very large responsibility which 
attaches to all of us in judging tenders 
to know the kind of work we are going 
to obtain when the contract is run, and 
ensure that the tender and the work are 
comparative. 


SUB-CONTRACTS 


Sub-contracts affect tenders very ex- 
tensively. In order that the tender and, 
therefore, the cost, may be as Jow as pos- 
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sible, certain principles must be oh. 
served : — 

(a) The conditions of the Contract 
must be incorporated in the requess to 
sub-contractors to tender for sub-cop. 
tracts. 

(b) The conditions under which ty 
sub-contractor will work must be Clearly 
stated when he is asked to give a price, 
and there must be some documens 
which show the shoulders on whom r. 
sponsibility rests for— 

(i) Provision and use of scaffolding. 

(ii) Provision and supply of water, 
_ Git) Urtoading, taking delivery and sty. 
ing materials. 

(iv) Use of latrines. 

(v) Use of canteen. 

(vi) Payment for artificial lighting. 

(vii) Hoisting and transport of materia; 
on site. 

(viii) Erection and maintenance of huts o; 

Offices. 

Failure to state these matters in the 
sub-contract leads to endless claims 
argument and often disagreement. 


The contracting industry has con: 
plained for many years that far too much 
work appears in bills of quantities and 
specifications as allotted to sub-cor- 
tractors, and yet omission of these sub- 
contracts almost inevitably leads to sub- 
contracting by the builder to firms of les 
responsibility who carry out the work on 
a lower standard and with less control 
than would be the case if the sub-con- 
tract were direct. Moreover, many items 


{ 


which are fully specified are sub-let by) 


the main contractor at prices substan- 
tially below those which he has himself 
filled in to the tendering price. 


standard of work, it is found that the 
low standard is due to the price paid by 
the builder to the sub-contractor, who! 
has insufficient money to execute the} 
work at anything like the standard for 
which the main contractor is paid. The 
industry has of necessity become mor 
and more specialised, and for large num 
bers of contracts sub-contracting is the 
best way of building. The _ builders 
themselves have extended this sub-cot- 
tracting principle far beyond the point at 
which many of us think it is efficient. 
Good tenders can be obtained in some 
types of work on the issue of drawing 


When}. 
attempts are made to secure the required) 





and a performance specification. Thi 
applies in many cases to heating, vet 
tilation, certain types of acoustics, atd| 
similar matters. It is only a matter of, 
commonsense that where an appreciable 
amount of design drawing or calculation 
is needed, a very limited number of cor 
tractors should be asked to tender usles 
a substantial sum of money is include 
in each invitation to pay for the tender. 


DRAWING OFFICE WORK 


As building has increased in compl 
cation, it has been less and less possidl} 
for one standard fee to embrace all tit 
professional work which is needed 1 
complicated buildings, and, therefore, 
number of sub-contracts include fot 
drawing office and professional work 
various kinds. This has many advat 
tages. A steel firm will detail its steel 


ery. A ventilating firm will detail 





ventilating contract to use its own tPF 
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of fans and ducts. — Therefore, it is fit 
and proper that judgment should be 
exercised in the way in which these 
highly technical skills should be paid for 
by the client. It is quite as legitimate 
to pay for them through a contracting 
organisation as it is through a consulting 
engineer. 

It is open to question whether the 
building industry has not allowed sub- 
contracting to go too far, whether many 
firms ought not to revert to direct em- 
ployment for more of the work for which 
they tender, look less to the construction 
of the firm as a financial and controlling 
organisation, transferring responsibility 
to small men of a lower calibre who 
execute the actual contract work. Simi- 
larly, it might well be justifiable for 
architects to be much more severe in 
their approval of builders’ sub-letting, 
particularly the sub-letting which takes 
place without notice and only comes to 
light when there is strong criticism of the 
standard of work offered. 


PRICE RINGS 


Although travelling slightly away from 
the study of tendering, there is reason 
for examining the effect of price rings. 
Price rings can vary in desirable or ob- 
jectionable qualities to a very large 
extent. In certain cases they are the 
results of amalgamation of firms manu- 
facturing a similar product who collec- 
tively carry out extensive research, pro- 
viding substantial capital between them, 
which in the end has resulted in a better 
and cheaper product for the public. 
Probably outstanding examples are those 
of cement marketing companies, metal 
window companies, and similar organi- 
sations. There are, of course, numerous 
examples of specialised industries having 
a similar pattern. 

A ring of this kind, once formed, es- 
pecially if competition involves the pur- 
chase of extensive plant and machinery, 
rapidly becomes almost watertight and 
liable to suffer abuse. It can artificially 
taise the price of the product to a level 
Which is quite unjust to the public. 
National Boards, such as Coal, Gas and 
Electricity, are in this position, and once 
the monopoly is complete there is no 
check on the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion. It is the duty of architects and 
surveyors to examine these tightly inte- 
grated industries and find means of ob- 
taining both efficient service and 
économy. In some cases elaborate 
drawing office service is offered to the 
Professional man, saving his own costs in 
exchange for a high price to the client, 
and, therefore, complete acceptance of 
Price rings is just as impossible as com- 
plete rejection. 

The price rings in building were 
Miostly brought into existence in the 
Period following the slump in 1920, 
atough signs of them were apparent in 
vo 1914-18 war. The immediate reason 
hes the risk of many firms of substance 

eing driven into bankruptcy by exten- 
pe Price-cutting. Between bankruptcy 
= excessive prefits there is an exten- 
Wve field in which the professional man 


Must Operate to the advantage of the 
Public as a whole. 
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BRICK-FACED FRAMED CONSTRUCTION 


Introduction in Britain Planned 


MPROVED insulation, high structural 
efficiency and a blending of materials 
that achieves compatibility between modern 
labour-saving techniques and _ traditional 
appearance are the salient features of brick- 
faced frame construction, which made its 
first appearance in Britain at the recent 
Building Exhibition. 

Other merits of the new system, which 
was given prominence on the Canadian Gov- 
ernment stand, include flexibility of design, 
speed of erection, maximum use of semi- 
skilled labour and the elimination of all 
interior wet construction. 

Canadian in origin, but modified to accord 
with building practice and esthetic require- 
ments in this country, frame construction 
is put forward as a practical solution to 
pressing national problems—fuel conserva- 
tion, increased productivity and improved 
housing standards. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


Preliminary research conducted by the 
Timber Development Association indicates 
that appreciably better insulation can be 
attained by adopting principles of construc- 
tion that have proved themselves in the 
much colder climates of Canada and the 
United States for over 100 years. In a 
comparative study of alternative wall con- 
struction methods, the TDA has found that 
against a “U” value of 0.31—the standard 
of insulation provided by a traditional brick 
wall—frame construction of a type thought 
to be applicable in this 
country offers 0.21, a 
figure which goes some 
way beyond the criter- 
ion of adequate insula- 
tion now recognised by 
building experts. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The specifications on 
which this assessment 
is based are as follows: 
Brick cavity wall, 44 in. 
brick outer leaf, 2 in. 
air space, 44 in. brick 
inner leaf, 3 in., plaster, 
two coats distemper. 
Frame wall (modified 
Canadian- style con- 
struction), 44 in. brick 
outer leaf, 1 in. air 
space, moisture barrier, 
2 in. by 4 in. softwood 
studding, % in. insula- 
tion quality plaster lath, 
skim coat plaster, two 
coats distemper. 


In terms of fuel 
economy the greater 
insulation provided by 
brick-faced frame con- 
struction means a re- 
duction of approxi- 
mately 17 per cent. in 
the average family’s 
winter budget for coal 
and coke. National 
savings could be 
equally impressive. On 
the present scale of 


house - building frame 





construction would introduce a saving of 
100,000 tons of solid fuels during the first 
year, 200,000 tons during the second year, 
and so on until economy caught up with 
imports. 

Encouraged by this discovery, the British 
Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, now engaged on an extensive develop- 
ment programme in Britain, has decided to 
give priority to the housing study. 

Investigations already completed by the 
Timber Development Association suggest 
that brick-faced frame construction is in 
close alignment with conventional methods 
on cost, and that further economies can 
probably be effected when experience of the 
new technique has been assimilated. 


THE LCC’s INTEREST 


Since the abolition of consumption timber 
licensing, the London County Council is 
understood to be giving attention to the 
fuller use of timber in building. Mr. A. W. 
Cleeve Barr, ARIBA, senior architect in 
charge of its research and development 
department, left for Ottawa and Vancouver 
on December 9 to study how far Canadian 
methods of frame construction are applic- 
able to Great Britain. He goes as the guest 
of the British Columbia Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In Vancouver he will 
meet Professor Lasserre, Director of the 
School of Architecture, who is to visit this 
country next year to lecture on Canadian 
timber construction. 


F 





An example of brick-faced framed construction on the Canadian 
Government’s stand at the recent Building Exhibition at 


Olympia, London. 
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5 information given on these pages has been specially compiled enieanes pisbiieiioieed nae aie a i d. 
> ' : : ‘ : : er Bricks for gauged arches (London sites) .... per 1, 0 
_for The Builder and is copyright. It is the intention that the 2¢ in. Surrey Clamp Burnt Multi Stock Facings 
details given should indicate fair average prices of materials, not (London sites) sy ae digs te me = 13 60 
necessarily the highest or the lowest. The prices apply to large 2$ in. Surrey Kiln Burnt Multi Stock Facings 
quantities of materials loaded at works, delivered at London Stations ant sites) ae ae ee 14 18 0 
or at site in London Area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities —— on si sites), V te, diene ‘Brown— aa 
ex merchant’s warehouse will necessarily be higher so as to include Headers i j rs 63 0 0 
the stocking and handling costs involved. Due to the exceptional Quoins, Bullnose and =e in. - Flats a 80 0 0 
circumstances now prevailing it is recommended that the prices of Double Stretchers ... “° ” 85 0 0 
x s c Double Headers a 77 10 0 
materials should be confirmed by inquiry from suppliers and merchants. One side and {wo ends “s 87 0 0 
AGGREGATES AND SAND wo sides and one en re i 10 0 
Delivered site in full lorry loads. Average of prices for Splays and Squints ve ” 83 0 0 
Boroughs of Westminster, Paddington, Holborn and Cream and Buff £3 extra over White. Other 
St. Pancras. colours, hard glaze, £8 10s. Od. extra over White. 
Cite ig All above prices plus 174% for Best —_ and 
Pit Ballast os gee oes ms ne peryd. 1 5 6 plus 173% less 10% for Second quality. 
Pit Sand wie a soe eae one sae ne p Ney 2s | 
Washed Sand . aie ee as eee Pe a 2-6 2 PARTITION SLABS, etc. 
= Shingle... eee eee ove coe ase ve i235 Delivered Central London Area. (W.C. District). 
— Broke ii Brick eee eee eee eee eee ” 1 7 4 HOLLOW — PARTITION BLOCKS (Keyed) 
‘eeze eos ace see ee inimum 
Fine or Coarse Foamed Slag ‘Aggregate - perton 3 0 9 oan loads. 

2 yds. of fine and 2.6 yds. of coarse per ton *2in. ... o ae 140 yds. is - per yd.sup. 44 
CEMENT, etc. _ $23 in. “se 140 yds. a 47 
Including non-returnable jute sacks or p a bags. 3in. (cavity)  ... 120 yds. A 54 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- P BUILDING BLOCKS (Keyed) 

— qe —— + ager area. ances = hog & hott ke eo Log - ‘ ‘ 

t » Sit ene — ton 1 % 

a". hee 6 in. (fin. x S$in.) 1,250 blocks per 15000 26 6 0 
Rapid Hardening Cement in 6-ton Toads and up- er Half blocks at no — Concnere 

to sit ao as a : 

ra 6 toca do. site ia 640 Zin. ... ase ine 100 yds. per yd.sup. 3 9 
Aquacrete Water Repellent Cement. 32s. 6d. per Zhin. ... ose ave 85 yds. os 44 

ton on ordinary cement prices. Si. see 5s ass 75 yds. sts — a o 3 
Red, Buff or Khaki Colorcrete in 6-ton lots es me 718 0 4in, 1. nee ae 55 yds. see ee * 6 5 
Other colours according to colour. ; CRANHAM 
In 4-ton lots from 295s. Od. to _— 0d. ina ton. Zin... on tee se see ” 6 8 
White Portland Cement re 32-0 24 in. ... see ace sae eae ‘es at a 7 : 
Under 1 ton per cwt. 45 7 a = wee we ee om see Pe oie a 8 : 
417 Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) i in 6-ton lots . oe eee » HI ; 

and upwards perton 614 0 rte in. Load bearing quality ie See ‘ 

— Se 9 (Waterproof), 32s. 6d. ‘per ton above - —. PARTITION BLocks 18 6 
ortian: ement. IN, eee ee eee eee = 
Cullamix Tyrolean Finish, £11 5s. Od. to £14 Os. Od. am. ... 120 yds. ee ” - i 

(1-ton loads and upwards). 3 in. 100 yds, +s ee 
Lightning and Ciment Fondu Brands High Alumin- 4in. . ees 90 yds. ‘ 

Ous cement, 6-ton lots and up ms ams 3 LIGHTWEIGHT COoncrRETE muses AND PARTITION BLOCKS OF VARIOUS 
Stourbridge Fireclay, 6-ton va at Railway Depot, SOURCES OF MANUFACTURE 

London ne 68 9 Zin, a che uae 100 yds. Tan ie - : ‘ 
Moler Mortar Powder for Flue Bricks ‘Condon 23 in. see 80 yds. 2» 4 

sites) . seen, ue percwt. 110 0 3 in. 65 yds. » .4 
BRICKS 4 in. 50 yds. *” 2 
Full Loads. % in. Ps oo a : ; 

: in. x * 
First Hard Stocks nae ae =“ ses .. per1,000 1117 O P N BLOCKS 
Second Hard Stocks ow. kts 10 16 0 ie iremnairre ARTITIO sil 

i tocks (Kiln Burnt eat aes oe eae ue ad It L NG BLOcKs 

Mild Stocks — : th oi 816 6 ee THERMALITE —. NSULATI . : 
oaded free into orry at the works. e question = wis pul rhe . 1 

of haulage is still very difficult and prices must Pa ped a. “4 13 5 

be obtained from job to job. 6 in. 50 yds. “ 16 1} 
2% in. Nominal Fletton —_ to sites in as 2 in 374 yds. if 116 

District Commons Pn $13 0 Sin <. 33 yds. ie es 1 4 3 

Cellular do. ” 513 0 Fioor BLocks AND FILLER TILES | 

— do. giz sas — oe eis ” ; : 3 in. Floor Blocks 12 in. aie 12 in. 7 in full 1000 33 60 

gece ” lorry-loads ae v- A 
Cellular Rustics in 618 0 re 35 14 0 
Single Bullnose do. oe mae pee she . 613 0 rb FM = - 42 10 0 

Sandfaced 3 aes e 7143 0 Gan db. a 47 17 0 
Best Blue Pressed Staffs (London Stations) .. see a 2) 3 6 7 in do. ca im x 58 8 0 

Do. Bullnose pov ey tee rot “66 ane a a 4 : d 68 i ; 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stations) ... soe ooo - eB se 5” itiples of 10 tiles per 1 “000 muitiples 
Midhurst Lime a po oes Ss 40 3 0 10°73 <i "Filler Tiles in mu tipk eso ie p , 1 
Uxbridge Whites (London sites seo ve ec Ae de - : 

S my Adan cose 7 0 = ‘Bricks itoaass e 714 0 10°x 4" x# do. do. 
2¢in. Best seen e Fire Bricks ondon 

— i. . 26 6 3. | STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, etc. — 
3 in. do. “(London stations) . oes ons sn He : ; = wae 3 - _ | rae to be added to the Standar 
21 in. Moler Flue Bricks (London sites) elivere ndo ea 
ai in. Machine - made Sandfaced Red "Facings = si a Delivered ex i rt Under 100 pieces 

London sites) ns 
24. Machine-made Multi Red Facings (London or — Over 2 tons ba ‘ sone ere 

”» es u ooo aaa ° 309 
i “9g 2 wt Sandfaced Red Facings (London al ok y oe S66 — + 0% Tne +37 (, Lit 
sites) ... AEA ae ine oe es see + ss6 _ “a 30° 
23 “" i made Sandfaced Multi-Colour nage oe BSS Tested do. Delivers ex — act A a +1 

(London sites) ~~ 
Hand-made Sandfaced Cherry "Red Facings. Berk- Best Quality bee ails 

sniranade Sandtaced | Multi- Colour “¥ - 95s | eae, tans 5 fs ae ea Tit Ra 

i -Colour Facin * 6 
"hanue district (London sites) ; es » we BSS Tested do... +473%+85%  +474%2+4105% +474 % ti 
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STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, etc.—continued 


= & 
3 in. aoa Drain si ms 12 in. — ... per 1,000 2 
4 in. =. sed a 
6 in. = Sais ee waa ax ave “ae ae 29 
9 in. do: =: sae eee noe eta Ene Pe Si 


DAMP COURSE 


Hessian base bitumen 7 Ib. per yd. sup. in 24 ft. rolls 

cut to wall widths in lots of £6 value and over 

delivered London area... ee ... per yd, sup. 
Asbestos base ditto 7 Ib. per yd. sup. do. do. ‘ 


Lead lined bitumen ditto 94 Ib. per yd. sup. do. ‘s 
18 in. x 9 in. British damp course slates ... ... per 1,000 38 
14in. x 9 in. do. GOs ais wa aed ne 29 
9in. x 9 in. do. do. wee ens ‘+ 18 
18 in. x 44 in. do. do. aaa aad ie 17 
14 in. x 4} in. do. do. eae <<a yy 14 
9in. x 44 in. do. do. ae ade sa 9 
STONE 
Bath Stone— 
Monks Park aa ase a . per ft. cube 
St. Aldhelm Box Ground a 


Delivered in railway trucks at South Lambeth 
B.R. Western Region. 
Doulting Stone Random Blocks. Delivered London area ,, 
Beer Stone. Delivered London area se oe ss 
Portland Stone— 
Brown Whitbed in random blocks, 20 ft. average 
delivered in railway trucks at Nine Elms, B.R 
Southern Region $i re su 
Yorkshire Stone—Blue Robin ‘Hood Quality. 
Delivered to site London in 6-ton lots. 
9 in. x 3 in. Rubbed, sass throated and 
stooled cills -e ft. cube 
12 in. x 6 in. do. yee ‘ ie 
12in. x 3in. Plain coping, twice throated ta 
12in. x 3 in. Weathered and twice throated coping me 
14in. X 6 in. do. do. oe oe 
4¢in. xX 9in. Plinth, rubbed on top and face ... 
3 in. sawn two sides Slabs, random sizes 
Templates and Cover Stones, 3 in., 4 in. and 6 i in. 
thick, edges coped for rendered brickwork 
Do. do. fair one edge for fair faced 
brickwork <r aes ae pe ae - 1 
Hard York— 
12in. x 2 in. Square Steps, rubbed on top and edge per ft. run 
l4in. x 3 in. Round-nosed Steps, rubbed on top 
and front «we per'ft. cube 2 
12 in. x 6 in. Plain Steps, ‘rubbed top and front y 
2 in. Rubbed and Jointed Paving, given sizes per ft. sup. 
2 in. Sawn Paving, edges squared, in random sizes per yd. sup. 2 


NNNKNwW 


. per ft. sup. 
per ft. cube 1 


TILES AND PANTILES 


Delivered London area by road in 6 tons or over per 1,000. 
Machine-made Pantiles and French aeons Tiles from 


Lincolnshire district ‘ 29 
Hand-made Pantiles Berkshire district ce ea ies 50 
Hand-made Double Roman Bridgwater district ... ini 58 


Hand-made 104 x 64 tiles Berkshire district See i 14 


Machine-made 10} x 64 Staffordshire district ... due 13 

Hand-made Hip and Valley tiles per doz. hea ‘is 1 

Machine-made Hip and Valley tiles do. ... eee as 1 

Concrete tiles 10} x 64 aie = sad sat 8 
do. Interlocking (49S) me uae eas 19 

Note.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 

SLATES 


First- “quality Slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, carriage 
paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. Per 


actual. 

4x 12 124 
pS 103 
2% it 93 
a 12 88 
20 x 10 82 
18 x 10 59 
18x 9 52 
16 x 10 49 
16x 8 — ee aes ans er ge 3 

Note.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 

TIMBER 

Softwood— 


Joinery quality 
Carcassing quality 


” 


1 in. Tongued pe Grooved. Flooring do. - £108 
Hardwood— 
Mahogany—African S.E. ae do. per ft. cube 1 
Honduras _ do. eas do. aa 3 
oa” European do. es do. ee 2 
do. Japanese _ do.! = do. “a 2 
a English Logs sawn ... do. me l 
eak 8 in. average S.E.... do. = 3 
Walnut African Logs sawn ... _— do. Ke 1 
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Ex. Wharf per standard £110 to £135 
do. £98 to £102 
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DCORS (in Lots I-11) 


Delivered London area. £ 
1} in. 4 Horizontal Panel. Pattern 4 in. deal 
2 ft. Oin. X 6ft. Gin. ... ar igs eee each 1 
2 ft. 3 in. x 6ft.6in. ... sua Aa oa e 1 
2 ft. 6in. x 6ft.6in. ... kd Ses rea e 1 
2 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 1 


2 in. do. but top panel — “Pattern 4 x G in deal 


2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. ae ao waa pa 2 

2 ft.9 in. x 6 ft. 6in. ... Pe ia Be sf 2 
2 in. Panel, top panel reg Pattern 2 x G in deal 

2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. a aa aaa ete ‘i y 

2 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. Gin sas ae sos aa * 2 
SUNDRIES 


Delivered London area. 
1 in. Wood Wool Slabs, 6 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 0 in. in 


quantities of 1 ton (89 yds. to 1 ton). per yd. 
14 in. do. (67 yds. to 1 ton) . was + 
2 in. do. (52 yds. to 1 ton) ... aaa pe 
24 in. do. (45 yds. to 1 ton) . oe a 
3 in. do. (39 yds. to 1 ton) . is 


Quantities under 1 ton add id. per 4 in. of thickness. 
4 in. imported insulation Board, quantities over 5,000 sq. ft. 
per 100 sq. ft. : 


4 in. Hardboard do. re eas sie wah is 
by in. do. do. e aa eae “ 3 
# in. Asbestos Flat Building S Sheets . per yd. sup. 
4+ in. do. ; = ad ae pe 
Roofing Felt, 1-ply ... ati aaa Per aaa a 
do. 2-ply ... aes 99 
Best mn Glue in slabs . per$cwt. 5 
pearl <a was sai me 5 
Croid Glee , as aus Sad .-- 28 Ib. 2 
Cut Nails 3 in. (1-ton Tots) ; aa ... per ton 64 
do. 4 in. and up (l-ton lots) | veh ~ 61 
Wire Nails, 3 in. (4-cwt. lots) ana ... per cwt. 3 
do. 4 in. and up (4-cwt. lots) aaa aa = 


METALS 


Steet Joists, Etc. 
— Joists — 
x Sin.,8in. x 5in.,8in. x 6in., 10 in. x 6in. 
12 in. X 6 in. plain cut to lengths delivered 
London area we ee aa 


perton 41 
Extra for sizes 


3in. X I}in. 4in. X l?in.- ... wna wai a 3 10 
3in. X 3in. ee dia dis aay pai 2 10 
4in. X 3 in. 10 in. x a) o_o waa se ‘a 1 
Sin. < 2}in. Sin. X 3 in. eas ix “as m 1 

4} in. x ]}in. : a eis xa ‘aia Ne 3 
Sin. x 4$in. Tin. > 34h in. 13in. x Sin. se 

6in. x 3 in. 24in. X Te kas oa aaa ue 2 
6in. X 44in. 7in. x 4in. 8in. xX 4in. ‘a 1 
Sin. X 4in. 10in. x Sin. aks aa ae 1 
12in. xX Sin. 22 in. X 7in. aa waa ae ” 

9in. X Tin. 10in. x 8in. 12in. X 8 in. 

14in. xX Shin. 14in. < 6in. 14 in. X 8in. 

15in. x Sin. 15in. < 6in. 16in. X 6in. a 

16in. X 8in. 18 in. < 6in. 18 in. X 7in. 

18 in. X 8 in. 20 in. x 6$in. 20 in. x 7hin. 

Steel angles average price pe _ aa - 42 
Steel tees average price r 43 
Fabricated work delivered London— 

R.S. Joists cut and fitted pee i aa * 57 
Compound girders... re ne was we = 63 
Stanchions : a wists Bee pee a 68 
Compound st anchions es ted Bs 72 
In Roof Work—Trusses and Purlins — oa sae es 85 


Average prices not for awkward work. 
Angle cleats and 3 in., } in. and { in. bolts average 
price London area sie Ee ne percwt. 4 
FERRO-CONCRETE BARS 
Mild Steel Ferro-Concrete bars to BSS785 ex London 


Stock } in. diam., and se satiate Saa 42 
din. diam. ... roe "per ton extra 8 
’s in. do. a 6 
sin. do. a 4 
4in. do. i 3 


MiLp STEEL TUBES 

Tubes to BSS1387 and Fittings. 

Galvanised Tube- - W.I. Fittings 
Class A 74% 

Class B + 183% Light 

Heavy + 41} 


Malleable Fittings 


Class A — 144% 
Class B— 24% Light + 21}% Maileable List—324% 
Class C 114% Heavy + 283% 


C.1. HALF-ROUND GUTTERS 
Delivered London per yd. in 6-ft. lengths 


Gutters Nozzles 
3-in. 4 wa ree eae eee 3/53 3/2 
34 in. ree “as aaa daa aa 3/103 3/5 
4 in. Gea a aaa Bas <> “an 3/10 
4} in. ais ae et te joo Span 4/4 
5 in. pe eaé sa de car. Gin 4/8 
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METALS—continued 
C.1.0.G. GUTTERS 


i mes 
34 in. é ae es 5/14 
4 in. ove : a 3/8 
43 in, aa . eos os 6/1 
5 in. ; es a 6/8 
C.I. RAIN-WATER PIPES 
yl yd. in 6-ft. — Pipe 
ses ne 7/7 
2 in, ; 4 2 1 
; 8/6 
3 in. 9/8 
4 in. ‘ 11/24 
Lc. oo Conve Soi. Pipes 
2 in. — eee ss oak 8/74 
24 in. ae aks 9/04 
3 in. see x 10/2 
33 in. 11/44 
4 in. 12/114 


THE BUILDER 


Stop 
Nozzle Ends 
4/1 1/1 
4/1 1/4 
4/4 1/7 
4/11 1/11 
5/8 /2 
Bends __ Branches 
3/10 5/7 
4/4 7/5 
5/5 8/1 
6/4 9/8 
7/9 11/6 
6/8 8/1 
7/4 10/1 
8/1 11/11 
10/1 13/11 
11/3 16/5 


Above prices for gutters, rain-water and soil pipes for under 5 cwt. lots 
only. Lots over 5 cwt. see List No. 3300 dated February 1, 1955, plus 74% 


and tonnage allowance. 4-ton lots 5 per cent., 
L.C.C. Coatep Draln PIPEs 


2-ton lots 23 per cent. 


In 9-fts. 
; cwt. gr. Ib. per yd. Bends Branches 
4 in. eee ove one 1 1 17 27/4 19/3 34/- 
6 in. one Sen os ees 40/9 51/- 81/9 
ASBESTOS RAIN-WATER PIPES AND FITTINGS 
All less 173 per cent. discount. 
2 in. 23 in 3 in. 4in. 
aoe 6-ft. nname .. per yd. 3/9 4/- 4/10 6/5 
Shoe .. each 2/5 2/8 3/2 4/3 
Single Branches felon oe 3/9 4/6 5/4 7/6 
Bends square or obtuse a 2/8 2/11 3/9 5/4 
Swan Necks 44 in. proj. ee 2/11 3/9 4/3 5/11 
do. 6in. do. 5 3/2 3/9 4/10 6/5 
Aspestos O.G. GUTTERS AND FITTINGS 
in. in. Sin. in. 
Gutters 6-ft. lengths ... per yd. 3/7 3/11 4/8 5/74 
Drop ends eae ees RCH 2/10 3/4 3/10 4/7 
Stop _ oo we oe /10 /il 1/- 1/2 
Angles ase ene 2/11 3/5 4/1 4/10 
Nozzles _ : one soe o 2/10 ve 3/10 4/7 
Union Clips 1/5 1/8 2/1 2/5 
AsBestos ete GUTTERS AND FITTINGS 
4in. 4} in. 5 in. 6in. 
Gutters - lengths per yd. 2/6 2/114 3/03 3/7 5/- 
Drop ends ... sve “ach = =—2fi 2/5 2/8 2/11 4/3 
Stop ends... Bees eae /9 /10 /ll 1/- 1/2 
Angles = aoe) ae 2/5. 2/8 2/11 3/2 4/3 
Nozzles eee om. “Se 2/1 2/5 2/8 2/11 4/3 
Union Clips eS 1/- 1/1 1/2 1/4 2/- 
Per ton basis 
—— 
Iron—Staffordshire neiniage Merchant samaated dae ose 43 12 6 
Mild Steel Bars Ae oo sup 40 4 0 
Mild Steel Hoops See ans oes ass one abe 41 3 6 
Ex Merchant’s 
Stock per ton 
Two-ton lots 
Soft Sheets C.R. and C.A.— £s. d. 
20 gauge bes on = oe oon 52 8 6 
24 gauge = na rae nt aoe ae tA 5418 6 
26 gauge : oa "a 57 18 6 
Ouvened Corrugated sheets 6 = to 9 ft.— 
20 gauge... aks vies re 60 6 0 
24 gauge coe wae Re es ae one ae 63 16 O 
26 gauge _— aS = 69 1 0 
Galvanised flat sheets ¢. R. and non i 
20 gauge... obs see 61 6 0 
24 gauge aoe os pee ae pay ae 64 16 O 
26 gauge «ws ~ bas oe ase ete 70 10 
ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
(ase prices) 2-658, 
Sheet BS 1470 SIC 18 SWG (36 in. wide) .. per Ib. 3% 
Sheet BS 1470 NS 3 Utility 18 SWG (36 in. wide) Pn 2 44 
Coiled strip BS 1470 SIC 18 SWG (24 in. wide) . “~ 2 64 
Goiled strip BS 1470 NS 3 Utility 18 SWG (24 in. 
wide) Geach aie ea ee ae Dal 24 
Coiled strip for es 99.7 % purity 22 SWG (12in. - 
wide) ” 
cued sheet BS 1470 NS 3 Utility Circular 
Profile 8 ft. x 32 in. x 20 SWG per sheet 1 8 6 
Corrugated sheet BS 1470 NS 3 Utility Industrial 
Profile 8 ft. x 3l} in. xX 20 SWG = ie 9s 
Corrugated sheet BS 1470 NS 3 Utility Mansard 
Profile 8 ft. x 31% in. x_20SWG a 1 & 
Extruded section BS 1476 EIC simple moulding . per Ib. 2S 
Extruded section BS 1476 EIC 1 in. diam. round — ‘a 2 23 
Extruded section BS 1476 HE1OWP simple angle ee 2 8 
Extruded section BS 1476 HE1OWP 1 in. diam. en ma ee | 
Tubing BS 1471 TIC 14 in. O/D x 20 SWG e ~ 3 11} 
Tubing BS 1471 HT1OWP 1} in. O/D x 20 SwWG ae s 2 








PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, etc. 
Delivered in London area. 
M.O.H 


All per doz. sin. Zin. lin. 
Screwiows bib cocks Crutch 
head for iron --» 87/- 128/8 
Toilet bib cocks for iron’ 109/- 158/5 
Screwdown stop cocks for iron 66/- 95/9 188/- 
do. with two unions for lead 89/— 132/~ 234/4 
Double nut boiler screws 18/8 26/5 47/6 
Heavy Croydon ball valves T1/- 193/6 312/5 
Plumbers’ union brass lead to 
iron Be e 19/6 23/6 38/6 
Idin. din. 2in. 
Caps and screws sa ia | =a ae 59/6 


Brass sleeves 


Lead P. trap with ae ane 


screws 68/- 85/- 
Lead S. trap do. a 82/- 102/- 
Solder 

Plumbers’ eee ooo a eee soe 

Tinmen’s.., eee a nae oe oes 


Blow pipe... nee 


Copper TUBES AND SHEETS 


December 16 1955 


1} in. 


1} in. 











Zin, 


363/~ 522/6 917/6 


472/- 
48/6 
568/8 


3 in. 


33 i 


623/6 1389/6 
67/- 
734/10 


52/10 70/6 


93/6 


165)~ 
in. 4in, 


92/5 118/10 155/3 
74/10 91/5 
"14 x 6 1b. 13 x 6lb.2 x 71b. 3 x 7Ib, 


31/11 31/11 56/2 


135/~ 
167/- 


per lb. 


231/6 
299/6 


s. 
3 10 
4 8 
4 il 


Copper tubes BSS 659/1944 on the basic price of 45}d. per Ib. plus gauge 


and manufacturing extras as follows. 


— 
jin x W9igauge- «4. ss Total 
in X19 ,, ase eee 11 
1 in. x 18 ” io a oe . 
Hin x18 | ‘ 
1} in. x 18 - ey aa pa 
2 an. x 17 103 pis 


Rolled Copper sheets up to 48 in. wide, basic price 
plus gauge and manufacturing extras 


eee eee 


ZINC 
Sheet Zinc 10 gauge (25 SWG) 5 cwt. lots upwards 
do. 12 gauge (23 SWG) eR 
do. 14 gauge (21 SWG) * 
Brass TUBES 


Brass tubes basic pula om gauge - manufactur- 
ing extras... 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPES 


per lb. 


Minimum quantities, 3 cwt. 


d. 
58 

56} 
544 
54 
54} 
55; 


£ 64¢e 
perton 426 0 0 


per cwt. 
” 
” 


per Ib. 


Basis selling price in minimum one-ton delivery to one address in Londoo 


or Home Counties. 


Lead Sheet, English, 33 Ib. substance and upwards 

Lead Water Pipe in coils ‘See 

Lead - Pipe 10 ft. or over Zin. to 4 in. » dia nae 
over 4 in. dia. ae 

Lead Ge or Untinned Compo pipe 

Extras over Basis for quantities under 1 ton 


5 cwt. and under 1 ton =e ee ae 
3 cwt. do. 5 cwt. ree . 
lcwt. do. 3 cwt. ae 


Smaller quantities than 1 cwt. priced specially. 

Supplying sheet lead and lead pipe to less than basis 
weights and cutting to sizes less than basis charged 
extra according to current trade schedule. 

Allowance for Old Lead, collected £100 10s. Od. per 
ton weighed at buyer’s works, 


PLASTER, etc. 


Coarse Pink in 1-ton loads and over Delivered on Site 

do. White do. do. aus 
Sirapite Coarse do. do. eso 

do. Fine do. do. on 
Blue Lias Lime in 6-ton loads ake pie ree 
Hydrated Lime do. wae on «te 
Lump Lime do. - ae 


White Keen’s or Parian Cement in i-ton loads +e 
Pink Keen’s or Parian Cement in 1-ton loads ae 
Granite Chips in 6-ton loads oes me até 
Hair... 

Gypsum Plaster Lath or Base Board. ; in. thick 600 


yds. and over in one delivery. Delivered site 
1,200 yds._... 

Do. Insulating do. z in. thick 600 yds. and over 
in one — Delivered site ... oe 
1,200 


Gypsum a Wall Boards, 3 and 4 ft. wide 6 to 
12 ft., ¢ in. thick, 600 yds. and over in one 


delivery. Delivered site ie ae a 
1,200 yds. ... 

Do. pan oA do. “Ri in. thick 600 yds. ‘and over 
in one delivery. Deliveredsite ... sie ane 
1,200 yds. ... ae ee as wee ate 


per ton 
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December 16 1955 


PAINT AND DISTEMPER 


Delivered London area 
Ceiling Distemper 
Washable Distemper 

Paint mS 
anne cement paint ‘(in 1 cwt. drums) ie 

LEAD PRODUCTS AND Ons 
White Lead, 1 cwt. kegs 
os White Lead Paint, 1-19 gal. ‘jotsin 1 I gal. tins 
Genuine Red Lead, Dry, 1 cwt. keg 
Genuine Linseed Oil Putty, 1 cwt. keg 
Size XD quality, 28 lb. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 gal.) drums extra 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 gal.) do. ... 
SUNDRIES. 
substitute (5 gal.) drums extra ... 

— do (40 gal.) do. do. 
Solignum, Brown (5 gal. cans) Exterior 
Creosote (40 gal. barrels) oe 
Paste Powder (1 1b. ae 
White Lining Paper ‘ 


VARNISHES, etc. 


livered London area. 
Oak Varnish, Outside or Inside 
Oak Pale Copal Cae 
Hard Drying Oak for Inside 
Crystal Paper Varnish do. 
Eggshell Flat Varnish do. 
Finest Carriage Varnish 
Front Door Varnish ... 
Japan Gold Size 
Black Japan .. 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Terebene 
Knotting (1 gal, “bottles free)... 
French and Brush Polish (do. ) 


GLASS 
Delivered London area. 


per cwt. 


per gal. 


per cwt. 


per cwt. 


per gal. 


per cwt. 


- ae tin 
per gal. 


per Ib. 


per piece 


18 oz. Sheet Glass Ordinary Glazing Quality. - Sizes 


240Z. ” ” ” % 
.~ » >» %» ” ”» 


n. “Rolled Plate : 
in in. and } in. Rough Cast .. 
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Per ft. “— 
a ¢ 
£ os. d. } in. Figured Rolled and Cathedral, » Standard patterns: 
ff G White .. pie 10 
a do. Standard Tints aes 1 52 
210 0 do. Special Tints ... = ae ae ate 2 115 
311 0 4 in. Pinstripe, Hammerstripe, Reeded, Reedlyte and 
Luminating... owe ia rie ee | 
818 0 3 in. Wired Cast a 1 3} 
3 2 O i in. Georgian Wired Cast rie . aa0 
ze 8 Hollow Glass Blocks— Each 
211 0 P.B.2 53 x 53x 3fin. ‘ 211 
9 0 P.B.3. Uxax3tin. ... 4 5 
be 2 P.B.32 74x 74x 3¢in. 4 5 
Radiused Corner Blocks to match ” with— 
: -B. - aa 5 6 
5 61 P.B.3 7 0 
er, P.B.32 “a oe 7 0 
20 3 in. Polished Plate Glass, G. G. Quality— Per ft. super 
1 6 In plates not exceeding 2 ft. sup. ee eee ea 3s 8 
1 0 9 * = 5 ft. sup. 4 5 
2 a ‘“ 45 ft. sup. 5 1 
i M » 100 ft. sup. 5 6 
} in. Polished Plate, extra sizes,i.e., plates tie 100 ft. 
sup. or 160 in. one way or 96 in. both ways. G.G. quality 
1 a : —Not exceeding 135 ft. sup. or250 in. one way or 135 in. 
Z . 0 both ways as waa wi ain 8 4 
200 Not exceeding 180 ft. sup. or ditto aa #40 ase ll 3 
214 0 Not exceeding 200 ft. sup. or ditto aa BES 16 O 
210 0 Plates exceeding 200 ft. sup., prices on application. : 
20 0 Substances other than } in. Polished Plate at Special Prices. 
112 6 Quantity Tariff—Sheet and Sundry Glass. 
114 0 The following prices apply to minimum quantities of one size and one 
; = ; pattern delivered by the manufacturer to one site at one time. 
1380 Minimum Per ft. sup. 
x 2 6 Description of Glass quantity s. d 
118 0 18 oz. sheet O.Q. ase aaa aaa ove ee 95 43 
pt aa aaa aa ads ae ¢ 
IGG ss aaa Bee nea aaa -.. 2,000 8 
32 oz. aaa aaa aa -.. 2,000 113 
Per ft. super + in. Rolled Plate 1,000 8 
&. ¢. 4 in. Figured Rolled and Cathedral Standard 
63 Patterns, White - 1,000 8 
8} + in. Pinstripe, Hammerstripe, Reeded, Luminating 
11 and Spotlyte... «- 1,000 11 
I 2 #s in. and } in. Rolled Plate or Rough Cast «- 2,000 11 
10 3 in. Wired Cast, Hexagonal... we 0G 1 Of 
B43 + in. Georgian Wired Cast ... aie aae --. 2,000 1 1 
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CURRENT RATES OF WAGES 





AS FROM OCTOBER 3, 1955. (Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 
























































Town Grade KEY TO SCHEDULE OF GRADE RATES. Town. Grade. 
RRM ccc is casayas ace A : : Bridgnorth MB ............ .Al 
Aberdare |... ie Grade Classification. A Al A2 A3 Bridgnorth RD ....... oe 
Abergavenny wr Craftsmen ... . eee 4/- 3/11$ 3/11 3/104 Bridgwater .......... Al 
Abingdon ...... Labourers ... 3/54 3/5 3/44 3/4 Brierfield... ney 
Mcaeion patsedsaneuseccecencd A Erighome = dieses asia 

SNS dinacavavdeuudenscated righton & Hove ... side 
Afan Valley... A Town. Grade. Town. Grade. Town. Grade. prehe Disteice me 
Aldeburgh ............ .Al RIG Gi etvidiccidaiiccces A2 Bedlington .......... A Blackpool Broadstairs .......... AZ 
Aldershot District .. . Al TI. soc Casa snacaiaccccate A2 Bedlingtonshire UD A Blackwell RD A Bromsgrove UD wenn 
Alfreton UD  .........cccccsees eee A Blandford ... A2 Broughton, Flint ... pee 
canes easton & Stapleford UD A Blaydon UD A Buckfastleigh ................A2 
sates MNES. |. 5 ccaceideasatereten Beater UBD occcccccccese a Blidworth A Buckingham ..A2 
RM i covess cca scsaaaccesea ccs Bakewell UD ... | ees <ile Blyth B. .... A Buckley eee 
re Banbury ......... ibe |, ae A Bodmin ...... A2 Bungay .. A2 
isetnchiuwatees ees WOON kkcacdaséunascccnetcseds !.  _—eae Bognor Regis ..... .A2 Burnham-o A2 
Barnard Castle UD ......... A Berwick Borough ............ A We CUED ccccccacccccéccess A Burnham-on-Sea .... A2 
Barnoldswick UD Beverley MB .......... ay Wena UBD cc ccccenccccccscen A | Nee A 
Barnsley CB ......0c0e i 2” |. aa A ia ete atinicinpteleatgeiataiadin A Burton-on-Trent C.B. A 
Barnstaple _........... Bexhill-on-Sea_ ..............- A2 Boston MB .... ey _ Sees A 
Barrow-in-Furness |: pe PR a A2 pO) ee A oy St. Edmunds ...;. Al 
Barrow-upon-Soar RD Biggleswade ......cccccccesess A2 Bournemouth District ...... A i | es 
Ashbourne te eee (exc. Thrussington A2)...A RUM wo ccckesecadscougscers A Brackley MB A2 | RA eS: Al 
yo UB edvicusscccuus A2 MOONE. <caniccineicciucsmdiesanen | Serie eee Bracknell ........ 
Abe Wee UD ..A Basford RD (exc. Willough- Billingham UD ....... Hees! Bradford CB 
y W © by-on-the-Wolds Al) ...... A ee ee saa Bradford-on-Avon ......... A2 ae A2 
Ashford (Kent) pene Sacwdavsteduecans Al LL TS A CO eae Al Caernarvonshire, Cnty. of {A2 

— MPRUUOBOR ic cccuA (REBAR oc cae cartes, A Birchington ... siaenca ie Brandon & Byshottles UD A Calder Valley ...............00- A 

io U Batley ROS. A pS bd Brecon—Borough of......... Al Camberley District .... 
yon . Baxterley ... . Al Birmingham CB. ........ TA Breconshire, County of ... $A2 2 ea 
yo on-under-Lyne ......... A Beaconsfield D ey Bishop Auckland UD......... A oe LO RE A2 Cannock UD 
J obo and Brayton ...... A2 Bearl A Bishop’s Stortford ............ A Brentwood _....... Canterbury ...... 
yr on RD Beccles. 2 Bishops Castle MB .A2 Bridgend ............. ie a as: 

rough ..., a Bedale RD Ww Bispham ......... cil Bridlington MB .... pa» maa County of saa 
BREE seis icscesssecececnes A2 Bedford ay TINIE. cccisusacscntscanncia A Bridlington RD GIN sai cotrivccanocanetcaseetes 














Continued on page 1072 
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CURRENT RATES OF WAGES—Continued 
Town. Grade. Town. Grade. Town Town. Grade. Town. Grade 
| er A PND oeccccsccssecved A2 UMN 5. ca snancdvcnnsocusboncesae Pembrokeshi il- 
Carmarthen—Borough of...Al Felixstowe ..... pee «| Lichfield MB. cei ford Soca eonsnsiboner A2 ao ao | hag peti. wh 
Carmarthenshire,Cnty of $A2  ) oe A Lincoln CB ..... soe Penmaenmawr . ae Swaffham .... P 
RUNUNEIN cv cu chesbandesssackas dae A Fleetwood woh pee rrr re Penrith UD ..... a Swanage District. 
Castleford UD . oaspi Flint MB ... valk Littlehampton a MEIER 5 fuscwecsessdsacecens A2 So, 
Caterham ....... seeeseee ae Folkestone .. voi LIVERPOOL .....0. ty Peterborough, Soke of a +) Swindon District 
Chapel-en-le-Frith . ae Frinton ..... mer ID kccnenseckensananeenn Al ern Regional portion) . Swinton U 
PE .  sicuiesnsneadioke .A2 Re Al Llanelly (incl. Llanelly ned: “a RR ONUIIEE vi, oeavanskacducker sie — 
Charmy Down ..... » aX ‘ Llanfairfechan ............... Pickering ..... weahia Tamworth MB .... 
Chatham District rons Gainsborough UD ............ Llangollen ......... a NENTS | ceccatceaiciscessesbed A Taunton ...... senna 
CO! eee .A2 | Gateshead CB........ London ...... ; Pontefract MB ........ am Tavistock 
Cheadle (Staffs) RD ......... A Gillingham (Dorset) ay Long Eaton pa Pontypool & District .. uA Tenterden .... } 
SS eee A Gillingham (Kent)............ OS eee a Pontypridd District .. ae Teignmouth .... 
Cheltenham .. ee Glastonbury & Street me Loughborough MB inl DEE Secakchinactucsendaga A Tewkesbury ...... 
Chepstow ... Al Glossop ws eo ee ” UIE eicccseccescncccnsess A Thames Haven .. 
— cases ae Gloucester Lowestoft wigs Portland Bill .. ee | TEREOEG ciacccesssse ( 
OSE nant Gloucestershire, Cnty. of ae ee ee “a Portsmouth ...... ee Thirsk RD .. i; 
Chester-io-Sirect nn A eR Ludlow MB ... * | a A Thorpe Bay ... A : 
Chesterfield MB ......... sek Ca ee = Ludlow RD ... ss EARGS. cavsessccasvesksesiveses A Thurrock UDC Area... A | 
Chesterfield RD .... eee Goole RD (part—Airmyn, pO ea Ree Princetown .. ae North of to Billerica y... 
Chichester ........... ..A2 re A Lyme Regis sd BE TE bicivccscsneseccasens A Tilbury ea : 
Chipping Norton............ A2 eC ae . Lyneham ee a PAOEOUE ok kesveccénceonnss A2 Todmorden MB uk ( 
Chipping Sodbury ......... A2 Grantham MB ... aes Re a ee Tonbridge ...... 1 
Chippenham (inc. Chippen- a A Torquay ; 1 | 
ham Within and Harden- Grays Thurrock UD Area...A Radnorshire, County of wr Totnes I t 
huish) ... ..A2 Great Yarmouth .......... ao. Macclesfield — .........s+s0s000+ A Ramsgate _.......ssccesseeseees A2 TEIDG 22000000 
Cirencester | A2 Grimsby CB........ A Maidenhead A Raunds UD . coe Trowbridge. 
Chorley........ Al Grimsby RD (part) A Maidstone ....... A Rayleigh .... A STEREO fac teeacssess: ] 
Clacton .......... Al Guildford District ............ Maldon (Essex) ... Al Reading A Tunbridge Wells 
Clay Cross UD.. A Maltby UD ....... oA Redcar B ....... ooh. Tynemouth CB ... 
Cleethorpes MB A Halesowen MB .........s00005 A Malton UD ..... A2 Redditch UD ......... A 5 I 
Clevedon .......... Al FIREARACDS cc ctscesecsceesocseast A Malvern UD ... Al Redhill & Reigate ... A Ulverston .......... 
Cleveleys ... ay Halstead ..... sae Manchester ..... 1A Rhondda Valley ........ A Uppingham (Salop 
Clitheroe ........ ne Haresfield . sd Manningtree ...... Al Richmond B (Yori) aA Uttoxeter RD Q 
Coalville UD ....... sea arlow ....... sek Mansfield MB A Ripon MB ........ Uttoxeter UD.... ; 
Cobham (Surrey) A Harpenden .............c.cseee. A March ... Rochdale .. a ae ee oe ee a 
Colchester .......... A Harrogate MB... meee Margate .. Rochester ... Al I 
SS ae A BIBEEIEROOI DD .ccccecaseosscsiins A Market Harborough RD Ross-on-Wye A2 Wakefield CB ..........ss0uA 
Colwyn Bay . Harwell ........ ‘A2 | Market Harborough UD Rossendale Valley A | Wakefield RD .. Ay 4 
Congleton .... is Harwich A Market Rasen UD . Rotherham CB . “a Wallsall CB...... wh Ty 
RENTED occa csi ocesenscassnts A — ie A2 Martock .... Royston _ ........ Al Wallsend B.... A 
Conway ....... Al Ce eee A2 Maryport oo Rugby MB .... Peey Walsden .........+. A . 
RAGED Y ATID. ..s.cccssssesvesenses A Hatfield (Herts) ey Matlock UD .. oe Rugeley UD .........s00000-Al Walton-on-Naze v 
Cornwall, County of...... J REE ES: me Melksham Rushden UD .......... cocccceeAh Wale .....0000000-5 | 
Corsham District ............ A Haywards Heath . aakk2 Melton Mowbray UD ...... Warminster ‘ 
Coventry CB Heanor UD ........... im Merionethshire ............... A2 Warrington ... 
Cranbrook ...... pi Hemel Hempstead . ec: Merthyr .........++. A Saffron Walden A2 Warwick MB 
MOMMUEDD  .cccsseesscsstevb scene A Henley-on-Thames soe Mexborough UD .... A St. Albans A Wednesbury MB : 
Cranwell Aerodrome Site Al ee aaa ares A2 Middlesbrough CB ............A St. Austell ... A2 Wellingborough UD M 
NS SS A Herefordshire, Cnty. of...$A2 Middleton .......... A St. Helens vA Wellington UD .. 
Crewe ...... BAECS BAY. cicssesoesncvsccnsste A2 Middlewich _.. A St. Neots — s..+0+4 + A2 Wellington (Some ‘ d 
Crewkerne . ee Hertford ....... eX Mildenhall ......... “A2 Salisbury City .. ys) Wells (Norfolk) .....sA2 * 
1 ea A Hexham RD ... eX Milford Haven UD .........Al Salisbury Plain .. + A2 Wells (Somerset) . “Al by 
Crook and. Willington Hatin UD | ax “ei: A2 Sandy _ ......sssecees ule Welwyn _.......... A 1) 
nm... Heysham ....... er Monmouth—Borough of...Al Sawbridgeworth ... ee be Gar. City .. wA fc 
Crowboroug! Heywood ............... wae Monmouthshire............... Al Saxmundham _..... «oud West Bromwich CB.......A 
Cuckfield... Higham Ferrers MB uA Morecambe __..... A Scarborough MB... Stan Westbury “Al . 
Cwmbran ... High Wycombe ... aX Moreton Valence A2 Scunthorpe MB ........ wl Westcliff-on-Sea wA m 
Hinckley UD x MEY saisconscoxces aks Seaford & Newhaven. A2 Westerham ...........+ Al é 
’ Rachin ..... * Morpeth B ... ak Ln Ae Seer ee West Hartlepool CB ......A CC 
Dalton-in-Furness ............ A M h RD Sevenoak: Westmorland ( t 
Darlington CB .... ok Hoddesdon A orpet! ok anaes eee a estmorland (except q 
—_ “<2 Holywell .. aX PIOIOMICY ..ésecesssccesconees A2 tesbury os Kendal) . vesenn 
oS ae ero) Sheerness _..... seven Weston-super-Mare . Al W 
ee mere Sheffield MB . 
Daventry MB . soos Horncastle UD .. + A2 he ft ~ ~~ Werneae y S 
—— ae Horsham ee 7G) a Mallet .. ey “| Weymouth (including ‘Port. 
Denbigh Town . "A2. | Horwich .......... er Sherborne ........ +A2 land Bill, excluding sa iI 
a... a Huddersfield ce. aa sane soxeeine a 4 wie Stoneyards) canna m7 
Devizes ..............- cae ULL .....seeeeeeevers vA es —" EF pale thy Al 
i nl seen As “A2 oreham ........ os ae Whitby RD 
Devon, County of .........tA2 Newcastle-on-Tyne CB A Shrewsbury MB . A Whitehaven f 
Dewsbury CB .......-..--+++++- A Huntingdon (Staffs)............ A Newcastlo-under-Lyme a A Sirhowy Vatfleys wee Whitley & Monkseaton UD r So 
Didcot .......... -A2 New Forest District . al Sittingbourne ....... ae Whi itstable and District . Ae an 
Ro accyer nacho <2 Ilkeston MB........... sonsanbaes A Newmarket ; en D........ ed Wickford 
ee ose Ge... ae Ilkley UD....... soci Newport, Mon. ..... Skipton UD .... oa NaS ccc A a 
orchester : .A2 Ipswich ......0.0.++ sooo Newport Pagnell Sleaford WD ...evcceeccsseveee AI Wigan ... A an 
I cosy wacunershirsasin ver A Isle of Sheppey .. ae Newquay ... Slough, Windsor & Eton Wigton A) tl 
Dorset, "Ciauay of (except- Isle of Thanet..... eee) Newton Abbot Al District A Wilmslow Ap oo 
ing Poole, Swanage and Isle of Wight .. A2 Normanton UD ee Smethwick CB ....-.sss.-0TA Wilts. County Of......stAl FI 
Wimborne A1) .A2 Ilfracombe + A2 Northallerton District ...... A Snettisham ... A2 Wimborne ....... a in 
Dover .............+- -A2 Northallerton UD Solihull UD ............ : Wincanton Ad 
Dovercourt ... A TRO WE ics ssek aisconvessease A Northampton CB . ” Somerset, County of. Winchester .. vol We 
Driffield UD ......... Al : North Shields ....... ee Southampton and Windermere Al fo! 
& Carleton . Keighley MB ............0.006+ A North Walsham ; PRMMRLOI Gs oicscierccosccsesee A Wisbech ; 
Droitwich MB .......... A Kendal .....:..+00.- ee Northwich .......... Southend-on-Sea Dist.......A Witham .......... | 0 
Dudley CB ..... vA Kenilworth UD. eX Norton Radstock . ‘ Southpoft ......22.-0.0e00s cost Withernsea UD “A ter 
Dunstable cA Kettering MB .... A a a ae er South PShieids CB voce Woking ....... ; 
MOMENTA, OF sss carscvorsssneseese A Keynsham ............ A Nottingham CB .. as Southwold _........ ose Wokingham .. ste 
Kidderminster MB... ants Nuneaton MB ..........06+ walk Spalding UD .. mee | Wolverhampton ( 
Bastbourne ..............s00000. A Kingskerswell ....... Al Stafford MB.... weA Wolverton District 
B. Glam. & Mon. Val....... A King’s Lynn ..... «al oO Oe eae ee" Woodbridge ......:. lo 
East Grinstead District ...A2 Kingsteignton cool akham RD . -A2 Stamford MB Al Woodhall Spa UD in 
East Kesteven RD............ A2 NNN ec sevencancucesencenvae A Oakham UD A2 Stantonwick .... eee Woodstock ae 
East Retford MB............... A Knaresborough UD .........A Okehampton. A2 Stevenage .... ene Worcester CB mc 
Eastwood (Notts) UD...... BARRED, ciccocseseccsssseuend A Oldham _ ........ A Stockport ....... wast Workington ...... ror 
Ebbw Vale & District......... Ongar... oooh Stockton RD ......... TA Worksop MB 
Edenbridge ............... ss IT eckssusipcstevsensorewes A } aecoge dt a vo Stockton-on-Tees B... A a 
 chascenver Leamington MB oo ee nen Stoke-on-Trent CB 1.0.00... tor 
Epping ......... Leatherhead a, Oundl OD Pere AZ Stoke Orchard ....... «Al n 
Evesham MB Leeds CB ...... Suk fee . “— Stourbridge MB ... RIN bs 
f= A | Leek UD....... wei eS we Stourport UD .... anal ham mé 
BMC  ccccccccccccccccccecs Leicester CB ...... A OXted —sssersereesseseeneeereee Al owueamer eucsacnbeeupescees Mt Womond > 
Leighton Buzzard .. + Al Stratford-on-Avon MB......A Yate  ..... svvsessnnl bs 
Fakenham Leiston ........ A2 Padstow Stroud (RD Area) Yeovil Borough .. wl est 
Falmouth Leominster A2 Paignton . Sunderland CB ... cose York CB woh ine 
Fareham ... Letchworth .... oon BOC -isasaces Re ED kvcanccccccucacend Ystalyfera woh ‘ 4 
For Birkenhead, Liverpool and London the rates are:—Craftsmen, 4s. 1}d.; Labourers, 3s. 7d. In the case of London the rate beyond the 12-mile radius is: :—Craftsmen, 46. 1d; pie 
Labourers, 3s. 64d. tPlus 2d. per working day. {This is the County rate and applies except where higher grades are stated. Pos 
Norte.—Carpenters and Joiners providing own tools when employed in - cece rati ies and Shops, receivt Tec 
as des guas anghged oe ober Utes Ghemiey bes ‘ry fake wy ts operating under the Supplementary Rules for Woodworking Factories ‘Ops, vs : 
‘Women’s Rates.—In all districts throughout the country the rate of wages for w ork other the 
na "icon leet. ges omen engaged in craft processes is 3s. 1$d. per hour. Women engaged on w not 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland see page 1076 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

EVENING LECTURES 

MONG the post- graduate courses to be 

given this session by the Department of 
Engineering, Kingston Technical College, is 
4 series of ten lectures, beginning on Janu- 
ary 12, from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m., on “ Rein- 
forced and Prestressed Concrete Bridges,” 
by R. E. Rowe, BA, and G. Little, MSc. 
Beginning on January 23, from 7 p.m. to 
9 p.m., iS a series of six lectures on “* Re- 
cent Developments in the Study of Cor- 
rosion,” by members of the staff of the 
Chemical Research Laboratory. Ten lec- 
tures on “Recent Developments in the 
Law Relating to Landlord and Tenant,” are 
to commence on January 9, from 7 p.m. to 
9 p.m., and will be given by F. Burrows, 
BA (Cantab.), barrister-at-law. | Applica- 
tions for enrolment to the Principal, King- 
ston Technical College, Fassett-road, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 

A short course in “ Spray Painting” will 
be held at the LCC Brixton School of 
Building, Ferndale-road, SW4, from Janu- 
ary 9 until March 27, 1956. These courses 
are in two grades, Elementary and Inter- 
mediate, each of 12 weeks’ duration, re- 
quiring an attendance of two evenings each 
week, and are intended for craftsmen 
already with adequate industrial experience 
who wish to broaden their knowledge in this 
branch of the Painting and Decorating trade. 

A series of ten lectures on subjects of 
especial interest to painters and decorators 
will also be held at this School each Mon- 
day evening at 7 p.m., from January 16 
until March 19. Each lecture will be given 
by a specialist on the subject and will be 
followed by open discussion. The seventh 
course, on “Colour and Design,” will com- 
mence on January 13, at 6.30 p.m. The 
courses are of 12 weeks’ duration and re- 
quire an attendance of one evening each 
week. Details from the Secretary of the 
School at Ferndale-road, SW4. 
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IMPROVED 
Plans for 
facilities for 


MANCHESTER’ AIRPORT 
new airport buildings 
Ringway Airport have 
announced by Manchester Airport Com- 
mittee. The design of the new buildings 
and internal layout have been evolved by 
the City Architect, Mr. L. C. Howitt, 
FRIBA, MTPI, after a study of the main 
international airports completed since the 
war. The cost is estimated at £2,159,176 
for the new terminal building, and £800,000 
or an extension to the main runway. The 
terminal building would be built of light 
steel framework and glass. Its interior 
Would include many prefabricated partitions 
to allow for easy alteration and expansion, 


and 
been 


and restaurants, snack bars and shops 
Would be included, with private dining- 
rooms and dressing-rooms. The roof would 


stive as a public enclosure and a control 
lower would form a third storey at the east 
end of the main building. Proposals were 
me: about three years ago by the Ministry 

ot Transport and Civil Aviation. involving 
salstee of £425,000 for a terminal build- 
a £275,000 for the apron, and up to 
‘400,000 for the runway extension. An 
amended scheme based on these earlier pro- 
Posals was submitted by the Ministry 
recently, but has been rejected by the Air- 
“an Ea eattee City Council approval is 

Ng sought to the latest proposals. 
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IAAS NORTHUMBRIAN CHAPTER 


On December 3, the Northumbrian Chap- 
ter of the Incorporated Association of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors came into being. The 
inaugural meeting was held at the Royal 
County Hotel, Durham City. There was a 
very good attendance from members within 
the new Chapter boundaries. The proceed- 
ings were opened by the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. C. F. Wood, who then intro- 
duced Mr. R. F. Isted, general secretary of 
the association. The following were elected 
officers and committee members for the 
Chapter: Chairman, Mr. F. Iddison; vice- 
chairman, Mr. W. T. H. Kent; hon sec., 
Mr. J. B. Platt; hon treasurer, Mr. R. H. 
Allison; hon. auditors, Messrs. J. Hall and 
J. G. Hellawell; committee, Messrs. J. Bates, 

. G. Clay, H. Cox, J. B. Moore, R. A. 
Parker, and C. F. Wood. 


PLUMBERS’ AWARDS 


At the annual presentation of awards to 
plumbing students on December 9, at the 
Department of Building, Salmon Pastures, 
Sheffield College of Commerce and Tech- 
nology, Mr. W. Alexander, head of the de- 
partment, announced a new course on 
“Plastics in Plumbing.” It will be the first 
of its kind in Yorkshire and will start in 
the New Year with a series of five- to six- 
week courses of two evenings a week. It is 
designed for journeymen plumbers and not 
for apprentices, and it might be necessary 
to limit the numbers in the first series of 
courses. Two full-time teachers of plumb- 
ing are to spend their Christmas vacation 
at the ICI laboratories in Welwyn to gain 
up-to-date knowledge of the use of plastics. 


BBC HANDBOOK, 1956 


A guide to the organisation and work of 
the BBC, with up-to-date statistics about 
the Corporation, is provided again this year 
by the publication of the BBC Handbook 
1956 {288 pp., 5s.). The obligations of the 


BBC under its Charter as a public service 
broadcasting organisation and the réle of 
the BBC in “acting as trustee for the 


national interest ” in political, religious, con- 
troversial and educational broadcasting, as 
well as in the field of entertainment, are 
explained. Writers, composers and those 
wishing to apply for auditions will find the 
information they want in a section “ Prac- 
tical Advice.” which also explains the BBC 
rules for SOS messages and appeals. 


NEW FIELDS FOR INDUSTRY 
“New Fields for Industry,” an industrial 
handbook of North-east Lancashire, has 


compiled with ms object of 
potentialities of the Lan 
shire part of the North-east Lancas 
Development Area. The booklet has 
issued by the North-east Lancashire Develop- 
ment Committee, Lancashire and Merseyside 
Industrial Development Association, Cleve- 
land Buildings, 94, Market-street, Man- 


chester. 


recently been 
proclaiming the ca- 
hire 


oeen 


OCTOBER EMPLOYMENT 


There was a decrease of 6.000 during 
October in the number of workers employed 
in the building and contracting industries, 
according to statistics issued by the Minis- 
try of Labour. The numbers employed in 
these industries at the end of October were 
1,472,000. the total number in civil employ- 
ment at that time being 23,060,000. 
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LIVERPOOL HOUSING PROGRAMME 


Various schemes involving a total cost of 
£244 million (of which it was proposed to 
spend £124 million next year), were placed 
before the Liverpool City Council at a re- 
cent meeting. However, the Council has 
cut the proposed expenditure for the com- 
ing year by £24 million, and the Corporation 
Committees involved are to revise their 
respective building programmes. It was 
stated that the programmes for next year 
involved an increased expenditure of 
£3,365,000 compared with the amount 
estimated for last year. 


BUILDING MASTICS 


The demand for mastics that can take up 
movement springs from the major change 
in building construction, the use of large 
pre-formed cladding units. Just issued, 
Building Research Station Digest No. 82 
discusses the different kinds of mastic, 
the general properties that most mastics 
should have, special properties for certain 
uses, and relates these to some of the 
many applications. The Digest, which 
also discusses bonding new concrete to old, 
can be obtained from HMSO, price 3d. 


SURVEYOR’S PRIVATE WORK 

Mr. Trevor Spurr, surveyor and sanitary 
inspector to Brigg Urban District Council 
for the past six and a half years, was given 
three months’ notice of dismissal, on 
December 9, on the grounds of alleged con- 
travention of a ban gn private work im- 
posed by the Council two years ago. 


MEMBER OF COUNCIL 


Mr. P. W. Gamble, managing director of 
Messrs. Stephens and Carter Ltd., was elected 
a serving member of the Council of the 
Truck and Ladder Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the last annual general meeting of 
the association (reported in The Builder of 
November 25). 


WOOD-PRESERVING CONVENTION 
A record of the 1955 annual convention 
of the British Wood Preserving Association, 
which was held at Cambridge from June 2 
to 24, has recently been issued. Copies are 
available (price 8s. 6d.) from the Secretary, 
BWPA, 6. Southampton-place, WC1. 


PERSONAL (C 


7OLUMN 










ASKEW, FACCA, is to con 


Mr. B. Watson, chairma r 
Expandite, Ltd . has ar 
executives of the company, } 
Mr. T Poot EY, have been apr 
Mr. R. G. Puttick has been 
vevor to Taylor Woodrow s ie 
London, and has been appointed to the board 
directors. He suc Ss Cc. 
appointed commercial Mr. 


1940 as 
d deputy 


the firm in 
appointe 


a juni r quantity 
chief surveyor 





was 
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[From Our Own Correspondents] 


EGYPT.—tThe 
Hilton Hotel, near the Kasr-el-Nil Bridge 


architects of the Nile 
Nile, are James Mckeown and 
James Filson. The decorators are Richard 
Bird and Scollard Maas. ... Architects of 
the new Shepheard’s Hotel are Elias Shag- 
houry and Ahmed Fouad; Elias Shaghoury 
and Piere Vincenon are the decorators. Both 
hotels were illustrated by perspectives in 
The Builder of October 7. 

FRANCE.—Tenders for the construction 
of the UNESCO building have been invited 
internationally. Contracts have already been 
placed with eleven French firms and also 
with contractors in Italy, Great Britain, 
Belgium and Switzerland. A contract foy 
plumbing and sanitary fittings has been 
awarded to Messrs. McDonald, of Kirk- 
caldy, Scotland. 


IRAN.—The Seven Year Plan Organisa- 
tion has been authorised to allocate 
£500,000 to the Independent Irrigation 
Department for the building of small dams. 
The Plan Organisation will shortly hold an 
international call for tender, for the ap- 
pointment of consulting engineers to super- 
vise the building of a number of medium- 
sized dams. ... The Iranian Government 
has approved a Bill increasing to £500,000 
the funds available, to the Ministry of Roads 
and Communications, for road maintenance. 


IRAQ.—A contract valued at £14m. has 
been awarded for the construction of 500 
houses for Government officials in a new 
housing estate near Baghdad. The project 
is being financed by the Mortgage Bank. 


over the 


PRIEST RAPIDS DAM, USA 


*The Public Utility District of Grant 
County is to issue a formal call for bids 
on the construction of the Priest Rapids 
Dam, power plant and appurtenances on 
the Columbia River, early in 1956. The 
dam will consist of 6,400 ft. of earth em- 
bankment, 260 ft. of concrete gravity section, 
1,150 ft. of deep gated concrete spillway 
and 1,025 ft. of powerhouse with integral 
intake, or a total length of 8,835 ft. The 
dam is designed to develop a head of 
approximately 81 ft. and the maximum 
height from deepest excavation to the road- 
way will be about 175 ft. The concrete 
spillway will have 22 Tainter gates, 40 ft. 
wide by 50 ft. high, between concrete piers 
and will carry a bridge with 12-ft. roadway. 

The major quantities involved in the con- 
struction include excavation of 3m. cu. yds.; 
an embankment of 34m. cu. yds.; 840,000 
cu. yds. of concrete; and 46m. lb. of rein- 
forcing steel. Construction will be accom- 
plished under a fixed-unit price and lump- 
sum type contract. Telephone inquiries 
should be made to Chancery 4411, ext. 738 
or 771, quoting ref. ESB 25131/55. 


BUILDERS’ WOODWORK 


* The Longhorn Sash and Door Co., 2200 
East 6th-street, Austin, Texas, wish to com- 
municate with United Kingdom manufac- 
turers of builders’ woodwork (plywoods and 
other various woods). The firm would im- 





* From the Board of Trade Special Register In- 
formation Service. 
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port for their own account, and would cover 
the Southwest. Written inquiries to Mrs. 
Louis McElroy of the firm quoting prices 
in dollars cif Houston, Texas. Telephone 
inquiries, Chancery 4411, ext. 776, quoting 
ref. ESB 26134/55. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 

* Stansfield Ratcliffe and Co., Ltd., 101- 
105, Pine-street, Durban, wish to represent 
in Natal, United Kingdom manufacturers of 
water heaters and domestic cooking equip- 
ment (gas-operated). The gas used will be 
bottled propane or butane. 

Manufacturers interested in this agency 
inquiry should write direct to Stansfield 
Ratcliffe and Co., Ltd., notifying the United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioner, 410 United 
Buildings, Smith-street, Durban, that they 


have done so. Telephone inquiries to 
Chancery 4411, ext. 776, quoting ref. 
ESB /26399/55. 


CABLES TENDER 


*A tender specification for cables and 
accessories for the Damodar Valley Electri- 
city Department, India, is now available. 
Telephone inquiries to Chancery 4411, ext. 
738 or 771, quoting ref. ESB/25845/55. 


HAND TOOLS IN GOLD COAST 


* A report has been prepared by the 
United Trade Commissioner at Accra on the 
market for hand tools in the Gold Coast. 
There is no extensive local manufacture and 
there is some interest over the whole range. 
The bulk of the demand is in agricultural 
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and ordinary tradesmen’s tools. The repoy 
gives a selection of specimen prices, byt j 
is almost a tradition in the Gold Coast “ty 
charge what the market will bear.” Fixe 
prices are the exception, not the rule. There 
is a duty-free import of some hand tools, hy 
other classes are subject to duty at 20 per 
cent. Telephone inquiries to  Chancen 
4411, ext. 353, quoting ref. ESB/16359/55 


WELDING ACCESSORIES 

*The Marquette Manufacturing Co, Ine, 
307, East Hennepin-avenue, Minneapolis, 14, 
wish to contact United Kingdom manufic. 
turers of welding accessories to sell on, 
national basis. Manufacturers _ interestej 
should communicate direct to Mr. E, Ff. 
Salomonsen. Telephone inquiries fo; 
detailed information, Chancery 4411], ext 
776, quoting ESB/26709/55. 


ADAMINABY DAM, AUSTRALIA 


*Tenders are to be invited soon, by the 
Dept. of Public Works, NSW, for the con- 
struction of Adaminaby Dam. As the 
period for tendering will be limited, inter- 
ested contractors are invited to visit the site 
and inspect the plant, equipment and build- 
ings which will be made available to the 
successful tenderer, 

Telephone inquiries quoting reference 
ESB /26878/55, to Chancery 4411, ext. 738 
or 771. 


FURNISHING FOR RAILWAYS 


*The Stores Department of the South 
African Railways have called for tenders 
for the following: 11,200 yd. hard faced 
green linoleum, 200 yd. blue rubber flooring 
(Tender No. E.5479: linoleum for carriage 
trimmings); and 525,000 sa. ft. (actual) of 
Baltic Deal and flooring (Tender No. A.5466 
Baltic Deal and flooring). 

Telephone inquiries quoting respeclive 
references, ESB/26701/55 and ESB/26817/55; 
to Chancery 4411, ext. 738 or 771. 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORT 
CONTROL 


Regulations for 1956 


THREE notices have been published in 

Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette Extraordinary of November 2% 
announcing certain import control arrange- 
ments for the coming year. 

Notice No. 2349 introduces a new pf0- 
cedure in respect of:— 

1. Wood, unmanufactured; — wooden 
flooring and ceiling boards and dowels. 

2. Milled steel products, which for the 
purpose of this notice are defined as: (a) 
bars; angles; channels; tees, joists; window 
and door sections; plates; sheets; tinplate, 
terne plate; rails; (b) tool steel; spring steel; 
stainless steel. 

Permits for these items, which were Pre 
viously subject to raw materials quolas 
will, from now onwards, be issued freely 
registered importers against evidence of the 
placing of firm orders. 

Notice No. 2350 deals with the “Re 
stricted” List, and Notice No. 2351 pub- 
lishes a new “ Priorities” List for 1956 Pe 
mits which contains a few additions - 
amendments to the list valid for 1% 
permits. Fuller information is erin 
the Board of Trade Journal of December Il. 
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COLONIAL RESEARCH 
More Money for New Schemes 


G RANTS totalling £533,548 were approved 
for 52 new Colonial Research Schemes 
and 48 supplementary schemes in 1954-55, 
states the report of the Colonial Research 
Council, published on November 30, together 
with the reports of the specialist advisory 
research committees and councils which are 
annexed to it. Approximately £8,000,000 is 
allocated to future colonial research from 
colonial development and welfare funds, 
arising from the extension to March, 1960, 
of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, legislation for which was made earlier 
this year. This amount is made up of 
£3,976,000, being the overall unspent balance 
at March 31, 1955, of the previous research 
allocation, together with an allocation of 
new funds amounting to £4,000,000. The 
total allocation for the period 1955-1960 will 
call for an average annual expenditure of 
£1,600,000. Expenditure for the year ended 
March 31, 1955, was £1,173,381 and the 
average annual expenditure over the last four 
years was approximately £1,240,000. 

Since 1940 grants allotted to Colonial 
Development and Welfare research schemes 
amount to some £12,500,000, chargeable 
against the funds provided under the 1945 
and 1950 Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts. The financing of many of these 
schemes is assisted by Colonial Governments 
from their own resources. Actual disburse- 
ments since 1940 total about £9,225,000. 

About one-third of the total allocation 
since 1940 has been for agricultural, animal 
health and forestry schemes, 15 per cent. 
for medical research, 12 for fisheries re- 
search, 10 for tsetse and trypanosomiasis 
research, 9 for social science and economic 
research, 8 for insecticides research, 5 for 
Tesearch sponsored by the Colonial Pro- 
ducts Research Council, 3.6 for anti-locust 
research and 5.5 per cent. for miscellaneous 
schemes, including building and road 
research. Approximately 39 per cent. of the 
allocation has been for schemes to benefit 
the East African territories 18 for the West 
African group, 10 for the South-East Asian 
territories and Hong Kong, 8.8 for the West 
Indian colonies, British Guiana and British 
Honduras, 5.6 for Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and 18.6 per cent. for other 
territories and for schemes of general 
interest. 

New schemes during the year include: 

East Africa: £104,024 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance, for an initial period 
of two years, of the East African Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organisation. 

West Africa: £10,955 for the establish- 
ment of the West African Standing Advisory 
Committee for Agricultural Research and 
£4,500 for a social and anthropological in- 
vestigation of the State of Gonja, the Gold 
Coast. 

Central Africa: £17,780 for a scheme of 
silvicultural research in Nyasaland. 

Aden: £22,329 for the establishment of 
an Agricultural Research Station. 

Sarawak: £4,300 for an investigation into 
the control of pepper disease. 
wee Indies: £2,570 for an expedition to 
¢ Far East by members of the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 
t0 collect bananas with a view to introducing 
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new genes into breeding work in Trinidad; 
£6,780 for a pilot scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Nutritional Research Unit in 
Jamaica. 

United Kingdom: £50,000 for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the Colonial 
Road Research Section of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research Road 
Research Laboratory, Harmondsworth. 


RESEARCH. ACTIVITIES 

Points from the reports of research coun- 
cils and committees are: large-scale tests on 
methods of spraying flying locust-swarms 
from aircraft were carried out early in 1955; 
air photography of about 9,000 square miles 
in Uganda was carried out; geologists in 
Cyprus found new and safer sites for villages 
to replace those destroyed by the earthquake 
of September, 1953; drilling in Nigeria con- 
tinued to add considerably to the known re- 
serves of coal; successful tests have been 
made in East Africa aimed at preventing 
loss of water from reservoirs by evaporation 
by introducing a chemical which forms a 
thin skin over the surface; and studies were 
made in Buganda and the North Nyanza 
district of Kenya of changes which have 
come about in the patterns and levels of 
society. 


HOUSE BUILDING IN HUNGARY 

Private house-building is on the increase 
in Hungary, and local councils in the first 
six months of 1955 granted nearly 19,000 
sites at concessional prices to intending 
house builders, issuing about 30,000 build- 
ing permits. State long-term loan allocations 
for private builders total £11,340,000 this 
year against £5,400,000 for 1954. It is 
anticipated that 10,000 private houses will 
be completed this year, with several 
thousand more under construction. <A 
further 3,500 are being built under a scheme 
for miners and bricklayers in villages. 
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AFRICAN CONSTRUCTION 


[From a Special Correspondent] 


Building in the Union: Building plans 
passed in the nine principal urban areas of 
the Union during the first nine months of the 
year totalled £59m. The comparative figure 
for the previous year was £53m. 

Materials generally are in good supply. 
Timber merchants report that turnovers have 
remained steady, with stocks of good timber 
fairly ample and overseas deliveries coming 
through regularly and freely in spite of the 
increased freight rates. The galvanised steel 
sheeting position, which was difficult earlier 
in the year, appears to be easing, and it is 
only South African cement that is still in 
short supply in the industry. It is under- 
stood, however, that one of the Union’s 
larger cement manufacturers will increase 
production by at least 50 per cent., which 
should alleviate the present shortage to some 
extent. 

SA Airways HQ: The Railway Admini- 
stration has called for tenders for the con- 
struction of a South African Airways head- 
quarters office block at Jan Smuts Airport, 
near Johannesburg, estimated to cost £90,000. 

New Durban Building: Plans for a 
£300,000 multi-storey building to stand in 
Nicol-square, Durban, include a roof-top 
landing area for helicopters. The entire 
ground floor of the new building is to be 
occupied by South African Airways. 

Cement Near Dar-es-Salaam: Recent in- 
vestigation by the Department of Geological 
Survey has revealed at Wazo Hill, near Dar- 
es-Salaam, Tanganyika, deposits of raw 
material which would appear to be suitable 
in character and sufficiently extensive in 
quantity to justify the setting up of a cement 
manufacturing plant. The Tanganyika De- 
partment of Mines is inviting tenders in terms 
of proposals for the establishment of a plant. 

Witwatersrand University: Construction 
of a specially-designed building for tuition 
in architecture and the fine arts will be 
started at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand next year. To cost £170,000, designs 
have been prepared under the direction of 
Professor John Fassler, head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. 

New State Buildings, OFS: An estimated 
£600,000 is to be spent in the three main 
towns of the Free State goldfields, Welkom, 
Odendaalsrus and Virginia, on Government 
buildings and accommodation for public 
servants. 

Building in Bulawayo: Building activity 
in Bulawayo so far this year has outstripped 
that of the last three years. By the middle 
of November plans had been approved by 
the City Council for buildings valued at 
£2,687,386. More than £500,000 is being 
spent on blocks of flats. 


CREDITS FOR DUTCH HOTELS 


Because, in spite of much expansion and 
improvement in the hotel accommodation in 
the Netherlands, the available accommoda- 
tion is still not considered sufficient to meet 
the expected future trends of tourism, the 
Dutch Government has decided that it must 
still continue to stimulate hotel construction. 
A plan for the granting of credits has been 
devised in conjunction with the finance cor- 
poration for Holland’s national reconstruc- 
tion. 
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Cumbernauld New Town 


TTTHE designation Order came into force 
on November 12 for  Scotland’s 
Cumbernauld New Town. Cumbernauld is 
the first new town to be designated in Great 
Britain since 1950. Mr. JAMES STUART, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, informed a 
member who asked a question in the House 
of Commons on November 12 that the area 
designated is identical with that referred to 
in the draft Order of July 23. 
Cumbernauld, designed to relieve con- 
gestion in the city of Glasgow, is the third 
new town to be designated in Scotland. 
When fully developed the population will 
be about 50,000. 


Edinburgh Development Plan 


AT A MEETING of Edinburgh Corporation 
on December 3, the Lord Provost, Mr. J. G. 
BANKS, expressed a hope that the Secretary 
of State for Scotland would not delay a 
decision on the city’s development plan. 
The fact that the plan was still a draft 
made it difficult for the Corporation to 
advise prospective developers on likely 
trends in the future. So far the secretary 
had intimated a decision on only a small 
part of the plan. 

The Lord Provost said that the Planning 
Committee were in the process of consider- 
ing an interim report by members of an 
independent panel on Princes-street. It was 
hoped there would emerge a code of princi- 
ples to ensure the determination of a wise 
policy for that area. 

At a meeting of the Corporation on 
December 8, it was agreed to make a saving 
of £521,665 in the original capital expendi- 
ture programme for 1955-56. It was not, 
however, proposed to make any cuts on 
housing, health or transport. 


Loch Shin Tunnel Project 


THE FINAL break-through in the five-mile 
tunnel built by George Wimpey and Co., 
Ltd., Edinburgh, in connection with the 
£9m. Loch Shin hydro-electric scheme 
near Lairg, Sutherland, has now been made, 
three months ahead of schedule, after 15 
months’ work. An average of a mile of 
tunnel had been dug every three months. 
Wimpey’s part of the project includes a 
generating station and a dam, and the whole 
work is expected to be finished well within 
the contract period of three and a half years, 


Russian Visit to Glasgow 


A DELEGATION of 11 Russian building ex- 
perts visited Glasgow on December 3 to in- 
spect a seven-roomed Bellrock bungalow, 
built in a week, and later inspected a Clyde- 
bank factory where the external and in- 
ternal walls of the house were mass-pro- 
duced from gypsum plaster. The Russians 
also saw an eight-storey block of flats at 
Clydebank incorporating the new building 
material, and expressed their belief that the 
new method could make an important con- 
tribution towards speeding up house build- 
ing. 
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Reference to the Russian delegation’s 
visit was made at a conference of the 
Scottish Association for Building Education 
in Glasgow on the same day by Mr. JOHN 
LAWRENCE, head of the Glasgow building 
firm manufacturing the new material. He 
thought the Russians would be using Bell- 
rock panels and walls in their housing and 
public building schemes within a_ year. 
Russia, he said, had vast deposits of 
gypsum which were readily accessible. 


Houses at Castlemilk 


THe Housinc Committee of Glasgow 
Corporation have recommended acceptance 
of an offer by Atholl Houses, Ltd., amount- 
ing to £378,869, for the erection of 246 
houses at Castlemilk, unit number 4, it 
being the lowest. 


Sutherland Roads 


SUTHERLAND County Council have agreed 
to contribute £21,000 towards the repair of 
23 miles of the Bonar Bridge to Durness- 
road, The total cost will be £66,000. The 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board are 
also to contribute £21,000, and the Air 
Ministry a sum of £24,000. 


Lyric Theatre, Glasgow 


A TOTAL of £13,780 has been subscribed 
to date towards the rebuilding of the Lyric 
Theatre, Glasgow, destroyed by fire two 
and a half years ago, and work on rebuild- 
ing is steadily progressing. The design pro- 
vides a compact and intimate auditorium, 
with ample stage accommodation for the 
presentation of musical and dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


Ayr Planning Modifications 


Two OF THE THREE major modifications 
made by Mr. James Stuart, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, to the development plan 
for Ayr are to preserve its rural character. 

The town council had scheduled land at 
Doonbank for housing development. How- 
ever, the Secretary of State has reserved it 
aS an open space. 

To preserve the view from inland of 
Greenan Castle and the Heads of Ayr, Mr. 
Stuart has modified the plan so as to 
reserve against development an area of land 
at Cunning Park which the town council 
proposed should be -developed for housing. 








THE ORGANISATION 
OF BUILDING FIRMS 


A series of articles, con- 
tributed by leading Builders 
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SCOTTISH BUILDING 
TRADE WAGES 


JROLLOWING are rates of wages 
authorised by the Scottish National 
Joint Council as from April 18, 1955, 
They apply to the whole of Scotland, 
including the islands of Orkney, 
Shetland, etc. 
Grade A: Craftsmen, 4s.; Labourers, 3s, 544, 
For apprentices, the rates are: 
Percentage of For week of 


Year. Craftsman’s rate. 44 hours, 
8. d, 
Ist ee oe < 2 440 
2nd ae ace ee: 58 8 
3rd Pa Se so SO 88 0 
4th ets > .. 664 1174 
Sth 75 132 0 


probationary period) .. ‘ 
Operatives on labouring operations (at 
end of probationary period) in 


Operatives on craft operations (at end of s, d, 
: os oem 














NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen.—Plans approved by the Corporation for 
additions and alterations, including new gymnasium 
at the Middle School. A: Messrs. J. A. Allan, Ross & 
Allan (F/A), 10, Bon Accord-sq., Great Western-rd., 
Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen.—Development has been announced of 
the old Palace to be carried out by Cohesion, Ltd 
Plans by firm’s architects to incorporate shops and 
suites of offices and a fourth floor to the premises, 
are awaiting final approval. 

Carmyle.—Lanarkshire Council has plans prepared 
for an approved scheme: the first development of 
Park Site, consisting of 74 houses. County Housing 
A: Mr. Samuel MacColl (A), County Bldgs., Bock- 
ford-st., Hamilton West. 

Fifeshire.—Plans approved by the Council for 
extensions and the modernisation of the Viewfield 
Jun. Sec. Sch. (est. cost £132,000). Council A: Mr. 
Robert S. Lawrie (F), Planning & Architectural 
Dept., County Bldgs., St. Catherine-st., Cupar. 

Forfarshire.—Plans in hand for Messrs. F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., Ltd., for enlargement and altera- 
tions at 17 to 21, Castle-st., Forfar (est. cost 
£25,000). A: Mr. E. Woodbourne (F), 1/5, New 
Bond-st., London, WI1. ; 

Glasgow.—Approved plans by their architects, 
Caxton House, Tothill-st., London, SWI, for addi- 
tions and alterations to the Kinning Park Bldgs. of 
the Vacuum Oi) Company, Ltd. 

Glasgow.—Plans by their architects have been 
approved for 66 houses at a_ site at Sunhill by 
Messrs. Mactaggart & Mickle, Ltd., 187, West 
Regent-st., Glasgow, WC2. 

Glasgow.—The Corporation will provide 75 houses 
for the Police in 1956-57. ‘ 4 

Glasgow.—Plans approved for new primary school 
at a site at Granhill. A: Messrs. Launcelot H. Ros 
& Partners (F/A), 79, West Regent-st., Glasgow, 
WwC2. 


Glasgow.—Approved plans by the Planning & 
Architecturai Dept., Municipal Bldgs., George-s4., 
Glasgow, Cl, for new Lighting Department at Great 
Western-rd. : 

Glasgow.—Plans by own staff of designers have 
been approved for new extensions for The Lambhill 
Ironworks, Ltd., 225, St. Vincent-st., at Strachur- 
st., Lambhill. 

Glasgow.—Plans by their own architects have been 
approved for additions and alterations, etc., at st 
Georges-rd., St. Georges Cross, for Messrs Currys, 
Ltd., 77, Uxbridge-rd., Ealing, London, W.5. 

Glasgow.—Approved plans by own draughtsmen 
for new buildings at South-st., Scotstoun, for 
Messrs. Barclay, Curle & Co. Ltd., shipbuilders, 
Whiteinch Shipbuilding Yard, Whiteinch, Glasgow, 
Ww 


Glasgow.—Plans approved for alterations and addi 
tions, etc., for The University Court of the Univer 
sity of Glasgow at Horsetlethill+d. A: Mr. William 
J. Smith (F), 204, George-st., Glasgow, Ch . 

Glasgow.—Plans approved by their own archite’ 
for buildings at London-rd., Bridgeton, for _— 
W. & J. R. Watson & Co., Ltd., 1, Great King. 
Edinburgh. . 

Gecenoek.—Pians in hand for scheme of housts L 
Grant-st. and Bawhirley-rd. A: Mr. Robert 
Rankine (F), Master of Works Offices, ee 
Bldgs., Wallace-sq., Greenock. QS: Mest. oom 
row & Thomson, 133, Cathcart-st., The qui 
Greenock. sidings tt 

Lanarkshire.—Plans approved for new we - a 
Bodley Colliery, Glenboig, and at Kenny Offices, 
Glenspin. A: Staff Engineers, Coal Board " 
36, Robertson-st., Glasgow, WC2. Andrews 

Ninewells.—Plans_ in hand for St. sire sit 
University new medical school on a_Forfars as al 
A: Mr. Robert H. Matthew (F), Keith Marl 
Humbie, East Lothian. ietian' sth 

Stirlingshire.—Plans in hand __ for additions 
Naddiston Protestant Primary School ot iat 
Council A: Mr. Alexander J. Smith (A), P Bldgs. 
Architectural Department, Old Infirmary 
Spittall-st., Stirling. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 





Full details of Public Appointments open will be 
found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included in 
this list see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. The dates at the heads 
of paragraphs are those for the submission of tenders; 
a dagger (t) denotes closing date for applications; the 
name and address at the end refer to the person from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


DECEMBER 19. 
+Ashton-under-Lyne BC.—134 flats and miaison- 
ettes in three- and four-storey traditional construc- 
Charlesiown. TC. Tenders in Feb 
DECEMBER 20. 

Birmingham City C.--Home for 75 aged persor 
at Sutton-rd., Erdington. City A, Civic Centre. Dep 
£2 2s Tenders by January 17. 

*+Essex CC.—Erection of Colchester County High 


tion at 


Sch. for Girls (approx. value £153,000). County A 
DECEMBER 21. 

*+Bristol City ©C.—Three-storey block of two- 
bedroomed flats at Swanmoor-cres., Henbury City 
A. Dep. £2 2s 

DECEMBER 23. 
>.—Builder’s work, Vegetable 


*iBristol City C. 
Market. H. H. Moore, City Estates S & Valuer, 
The Exchange, Corn-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

*+Bristol City C.—Reconstruction, 20, Christmas 
Steps. H. Moore, City Estates S & Valuer, 
The Exchange, Corn-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

*+Croydon CB.—S86 flats in r.c 
Duppas Hill-terrace/Old Town. BE. 

*+§alford City C.—Erection of school at Eccles Old- 
rd. J. C. Prestwich & Sons, Bradshawgate-chbrs., 
Leigh. Lancs. Dep. £3 3s. 

*+Weston-super-Mare BC.—100 traditional dwellings 
at Oldmixen estate (site No. 1). TC, Town Hall. 

DECEMBER 24. 

*+Twickenham BC.—Eight flats for aged persons 

Milton-rd.. Hampton. BE. Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 28. 
*+Crawley Development Corporation.—-Ten houses 


construction at 





and garages, Langley Green site, No. 8a, Chief 
A, Broadfield, Crawley. : 
**Crawley Development Corporation.—Ten shops 


with 11 maisonettes over, and 12 garages, Southgate 
site No. 5, and 4 shops with 5 maisonettes over, and 
4 garages, Three Bridges site No. 10 (Stage 2). Chiet 
A, Broadfield, Crawley 

*+Essex CC.—Erection of Wanstead 
Sec. Sch. (approx. value £137,000). 
County Hall. 

*+Essex CC.—Erection of (a) Aveley County Tech 
Sch. (approx. cost £228,000); Harlow College of 
Further Education (approx. cost £143,000) Counts 
A 


Nightingale 
County A, 
: 


*tEssex CC.—Second 
Essex Technical College, 
Chelmsford. 


North-East 
County A. 


instalment of 
Colchester. 


DECEMBER 29. 

**Belfast City C.—240 dwellings at Annadale Em- 
bankment. TC. City Hall. P.O. Box 234. 

*tLincoln (Kesteven) CC.—County sec. mod 
sch.. ‘‘ The Grove,’”’ Earlesfield, Grantham. County 
A, Sleaford. Tenders by January 
_*tNorthumberland CC.—Alterations and exten- 
sions to Whitley Bay fire station. County A, County 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 30. 

Manchester City C.—161 houses and 36 maisonettes 
and flats at Vernon-rd. and Higher Bent-la., Bred- 
sige Director of Housing, Town Hall, Manches- 

m2. 

*tSevenoaks RDC.—(a) Three pairs of houses: 
(b) one block of six houses, ard (c) four blocks of 
one/two-bedroom flats at Mount Pleasant-rd., Weald. 
&S. “ Inglewood,’’ Oak Hill-rd. Den. £2 2 

*tSwansea CB.—Erection of Primary Sch. at 
Bonymaen. Boro’ A. The Guildhall. Dep. £5. 

aoe DECEMBER 31. 

‘Chingford BC.—New municipal hall and county 
Public library. TC, Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

.'Tottenham.—Additions and alterations to Central 
Library. Boro’ E. Town Hall, N15 

a JANUARY 3. 

Biggleswade UDC.—Six old people’s bungalows at 
ack-st. E&S, Stratton House. 

Rickmansworth UDC.—47 garages at 
estates. E&S, Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

Prats JANUARY 4. 

1 ‘Mitcham BC.—Block of 12 flats at junction of 
nglemere-rd. and London-rd. Deputy BE&S, Town 
all. Tenders by January 28. 
Ch JANUARY 6. 

Py hertsey UDC.—Workshop at compressor station 
yreroft-rd. E&S, Council Offices. Dep. £1 Is. 

JANUARY 9. 

* 
seq, Holland CC.—Erection of (a) Holbeach 3-form 
bd Mod. sch; (b) Long Sutton 4-form sec. mod. sch 

Ounty A, County Hall, Boston 


2 2s. 


various 


*Lincoln (Parts of Kesteven) CC.—Two smallhold- 
ing farmsteads at Bourne (Dyke) estate. County 
Land Agent, County Offices, Sleaford. 

JANUARY 10. 

“Gwynedd Police Authority.—Three pairs of houses 
at Trinity-ave., Llandudno. County A, County 
Offices, Caernarvon. Dep. £2 2s. 

Petworth RDC.—22 units of accommodation of 
various types at Back-la., Plaistow, housing estate. 
Godman & Kay (F), 13, North Parade, Horsham, 
Sussex 

JANUARY II. 

Croydon CB.—Gymnasium at Heath Clark Sch., 
Waddon. Chief Ed. Officer, Katharine-st. Dep. £1 

*Reading CB.—Public conveniences at Prospec* 
Park. Boro’ A. 

JANUARY 12. 


*Crewe BC.—Crematorium at Crewe cemeterv. 
BE&S, Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s 

*Tipton BC.—144 dwellings at Princes End site 
Housing A, Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £3 3s 


JANUARY 13. 

*Lindsey CC.—Junior sch. at Grange-la., 
thorpe. County A, County Offices, Lincoln. 

*Sunderland CB.—Erection of Farringdon Primary 
Jun nd Infants Sch. and extension to the College 
Backhouse Park. Boro’ A, Grange House, 
Stockton-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 17. 

*Walthamstow BC.—Erection of (a) two flats at 
Salop-rd. (b) six flats at Blackhorse-la./Lancaster- 
rd.; 12 flats at junction of Lea Bridge-rd./Shernhall- 
st Boro’ A, E&S, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. each 


scheme. 


Scun- 






JANUARY 19. 

“Lincoln (Parts of Kesteven) CC.—New storage 
accommodation at Fire Brigade headquarters, 
Grantham. County A, County Offices, Sleaford. 

JANUARY 20. 

Cardiganshire CC.—Erection of primary sch. at 
(a) Cwrtnewydd (nr. Llanybyther); (b) Trewen (nr. 
Newcastle Emlyn). County A, County’ Hall, 
Aberavron. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 25. 

Airedale and Wharfedale Joint Crematorium Com- 
mittee.—Construction of crematorium, chapel, admini- 
strative offices and drives. A: F. L. Charlton (F) 
and J. L. Crowther, MBE (A). Clerk of Jt. Com., 
Town Hall, Ilkley. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, MATERIALS, ETC. 


DECEMBER 238. 
Durham CC.—Heating and c.h.w. 
at Bishops Auckland Tech. Coll. 
South-st. 
Maidenhead.—Annual tenders for road-making and 
other materials and services. Be 


installations 
County A, 
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DECEMBER 31. 
*+Bristol City C.—Installation of heating. hot and 
cold water supplies, gas and fire mains at Hengrove. 
Sec. sch., stage 11. City A. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 1. 
*Litherland UDC,—Materials for 18 
Southport-rd. E&S, Town Hall. 


JANUARY 2. 

Finsbury MBC.—Annual tenders for road-making 
and other materials and works. TC. Finsbury Town 
Hall, Rosebery-ave., bP 

Southgate BC.—Annual tenders for road works and 
materials. BE&S, Southgate Town Hall, Ni3 

JANUARY 3. 

Wolverhampton CBC.—Annual 

building and other materials. TC 
JANUARY 7. 

Banstead UDC.—Annual tenders for road-making 
and other materials and works. H. Carmichael 
MIMunE, MRSanI, E&S, Council House, Brighton- 


houses at 


tenders for road 


rd. 
Bexhill BC.—Annual tenders for road-making and 
other materials and services. + 


JANUARY 9. 

Hereford City C.—Annual tenders for road-making 
and other materials. City § 

Ilford BC.—Annual tenders for road-making and 
other materials and works. af 

Lincolnshire, Parts of Kesteven CC.—Annual 
tenders for road-making and other materials and 
works. C.. County Offices. Sleaford 

Northamptonshire CC.—Annual tenders for road- 
making and other materials and services. County S. 
Guildhall-rd., Northampton. 

JANUARY 11. 

Harrow BC.—Annual tenders for road-making and 
other materials and works. BE&S, 48, Uxbridge-rd.. 
Stanmore, Middx. 

JANUARY 13. 

*Southport CB.—Painting work on the pier and 
foreshore (Specification 1) and on nine iron shelters 
on the promenade (Specification 2). Boro’ A and 
Town Planning Officers Dept., 99/105, Lord-st. Pav- 
ment £1 Is. each specification. 

JANUARY 16. 

Boston RDC.—Annual tenders for road-making 
materials and work C, 126, London-rd., Boston. 
Lincs. 

JANUARY 21. 

Ealing BC.—Annual tenders for road-making and 
other materials and works. 

JANUARY 28. 

Camborne-Redruth UDC.—Annual tenders for 
building. road-making and other materials and ser- 


vices. 
JANUARY 31. 
Malden and Coombe.—Annual tenders for _road- 


making and other materials and services BEXS. 
New Malden, Surrey. 
NO DATE. 
Devon CC.—Annual tenders for road-making 


materials and services. C, The Castle, Exeter. 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING WORKS, ETC. 


JANUARY 3. 
*Watford RDC.—Comoletion of site works at Cec 
odge. Abbots Langley. Dawe, Carter & Partners. 
3, Clarendon-rd., Watford. Dep. £1 Is. 
JANUARY 4. 
Bingham RDC.—Construction of 10.000 vds. 6-18 
in. dia. sewers (500 yds. in heading). 1.500 yds. rising 
main, two pumping stations, sewage disposal works, 
etc., at Keyworth area. William Saunders & Ptnrs., 
consultants, 24, Castle Gate, Newark-on-Trent. Dep. 
& 


Ss. 





JANUARY 7. 

Hucknall UDC.—Construction of 4.750 lin. yds 
6 in. to 21 in. concrete pipe sewers, concrete tube 
manholes. sewage pumping station and incidental 
works. E&S. Dep. £3 3s. 


JANUARY II. 
*Watford RDC.—Development of Oxhey Playing 
Fields. C, Council Offices. Dep. £1 Is. 


JANUARY 13. 

Consett UDC.—New sewage disposal works at 
Knitsley, mess and store rooms, small pumping 
station, roads, etc. Eric G. Lediard. Chtd. Civil 
Engr., 4, Eldon-sq., Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. Dep 
£3 3s. 

JANUARY 16. 

Aethwy RDC.—Construction of three miles stone- 
ware sewers and sea outfall pipes, 6 in. to 9 in. dia., 
manholes and ancillary works at Brynsiencyn, Angle- 
sev. Rofe & Rafferty, cons. engrs., 3, Victoria-st., 
SWI. Dep. £2 2s. 

Newtown and Llianidloes RDC.—Laying of 50 vds 
4 in. and 555 yds. 3 in. dia. asbestos-cement water 
mains with screwed joints, specials and fittings, con- 
struction of 7,000 gal. covered reservoir in mass con- 
crete and pumping station in brickwork, also assist- 
tance in provision of pumping .and treatment plant 
at Manafon, Montgomeryshire. W. Herbert Bateman 
& Ptnrs., cons. engrs., 1, Chapel-row, Bath. Dep. 
£3 3s. 

Penrhyn BC.—1.250 yds. 12 in. and 9 in. dia. 
spun concrete sewers with manholes, 750 yds. 10 in. 
dia. pumping main and sewage pumping station. 
Lemon & Blizzard, Council's cons. engrs., 1, Glen- 
side, College-ave., Plymouth. Dep. £4 4s 
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FEBRUARY 6. 

Middlesex CC.—Construction in tunnel heading and 
trench of 2,500 lin. yds. 5 ft. 6 in. dia., 1,700 lin. yds. 
5 ft. dia., 800 lin. yds. 4 ft. 6 in. dia., 2,000 lin. yds. 
3 ft. 3 in. dia. and 200 lin. yds. 18 in. dia. sewers, 
with manholes and appurtenant works southwards 
from Deephams sewage works in the boroughs of 
Edmonton and Tottenham. J. D. & D. M. Watson, 
MMICE, Council’s cons. engrs., 18, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, SWI. Dep. £10 10s. 

FEBRUARY 13. 

Cork Harbour Commissioners.—Partial demolition 
and removal of 1,200 ft. of North Deep Water Quay, 
Penrose Quay and timber wharf known as Adler 
Jetty, on north side of River Lee at Cork and replace- 
ment partly by r.c. wharf backed by sheet steel piling 
retaining wall, 645 ft. long, and partly by steel sheet 
piled relieving platform wall, 620 ft. long. Harbour 
Engr., Custom House-st., Cork. Dep. £31 10s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Battersea.—SiTE ACQUISITION.—The acquisition, 
clearance and partial development for housing pur- 
poses of a site at Ethelburga-st. is proposed by LCC 
Hsg. Com., who recommend that a compulsory 
purchase order be made, so far as is necessary. 

Dartford.—Factory.—F. C. Hooper, managing 
director of Schweppes, Ltd., announced that a large 
site has been purchased in the Dartford area by the 
firm, who are seeking permission to erect a factory 
there. 

Farnborough (Kent).—CuHURCH AND Hati.—Plans 
have been prepared by W. N. B. George, FRIBA, 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, SW1, for a new church and 
church hall in Leamington-ave. on the Davis and 
Crofton Park estate. The building, largely of load- 
bearing brick construction, will seat 270 people, and 
the stage has been designed so that it can be trans- 
formed into a chancel. The proposals include a kitchen, 
large committee roam, projector room and cloak- 
rooms, at a total estimated cost of about £15,000. 
An appeal to raise £4,000 to commence building has 
been launched by Farnborough Parish Church. 

Hampstead.—SHop Parape.—Proposals ‘have been 
made by BC for the erection of a new parade of up 
to 25 shops at Finchley-rd. to replace old houses 
between Fairfax-rd. and Swiss Cottage Underground 
Station. Over the shops will be three floors of flats 
and maisonettes, providing accommodation for about 
50 families. The new parade is included in stage 2 
of the £750,000 Harben-rd. development scheme, the 
final plans for which are expected to take about nine 
months to complete. The architects are Norman & 
Dawbarn (F), 5, Gower-st.. WCl, and the QS are 
A. E. Thornton-Firkin & Ptnrs., 17, Fitzharding- 
et... Wi. 

Islington.—BLocK MODERNISATION.—Plans have 
been approved by LCC Welfare Com. They provide 
for the: modernisation of K block at Hillside to pro- 
vide accommodation for 52 infirm women, at an 
estimated cost of £30,568 
_ Kennington.—Community CEntTReE.—An 
is planned to the Christ Chur 
opposite the main entrance t 


extension 
ch United Clubs 
the Oval cricket 








ground. The cost will amount to £15,000, to which 
M of E is to contribute £3.250. Lord Halifax. 
Chancellor of Oxford University, and others 


associated with the project, are appealing for financial 
support. The Rev. E. Mascall. Christ Church 
United Clubs, Christ Church, Oxford, is hon. 
treasurer to the appeal. Plans prepared by Louis de 
Soissons, OBE, RA, SADG, MTPI (F)., who is hon. 
architect for the scheme. 

Lambeth.—Scuoo. EourpMent Depor.—A scheme 
has been approved by LCC Ed. Com. It provides 
for the erection of a new school equipment depot on 
the site of the former Frank Briant School, Upper 
Kennington-la., in a single-storey section, with garages 
for 18 vehicles and a multi-storey section spanning 
the transport yard. It will include workshops, stores, 
Offices, committee rooms and a canteen. at an 
estimated cost of £223,000. 
. Westminster.—PLANNING APPROVALS.—No objection 
is offered by City C to reconstruction with additional 
height of building at Savoy-st., Savoy-pl. and Savov- 
hill for Institution of Electrical Engineers. No 
objection is raised in principle to following major 
Projects: Erection of offices and shops at 62-66 and 
66a. Berwick-st. and 7-12, Noel-st.; office building at 
92-94, Pall Mall (Carlton Club site); building for 
car parking at Buckingham Palace-rd./Elizabeth-st. 
site; office building at Romney-st./Tufton-st./Horse- 
ferry-rd./Marsham-st. site; and offices, showrooms 
and workrooms at 14, Gt. Marlborough-st. 

Windsor.—EToN COoLLEGF IMPROVEMENTS.—Large 
building schemes at Eton College are to start during 
the next few years and include a new boys’ house 
and improvements to other houses. The new boys’ 
house will be built in the meadow to the south-east 
of Warre House and, called ** Farrer House,”’ will 
contain 48 boys’ rooms and be fitted with central 
heating throughout. Work on site has begun and 
completion is scheduled for 1957. The whole of the 
cost of this house will be borne by the Farrer 
Trustees. The first two houses to be modernised 
will be Baldwin’s Bec and Corner House, and the 
cost of these improvements will also be paid by the 
Farrer Trustees. é 

Godolphin House will have a new top floor to the 
gardén wing. new’ ablution rooms, kitchen and 
central heating throughout. 


DOYS 


1 For Holland House, new 
rooms, ablution rooms and central heating in 
These two houses will be 


‘Me Passages are planned. 


THE BUILDER 


heated from a single boiler house behind Holland 
House, and if this scheme proves a success other 
houses up to a maximum of eight will be heated from 
the same system. More boys’ rooms and ablution 
rooms are to be added to Timbralls. Durnford 
House is to have a new kitchen and kitchen offices. 
Hodgson House is to incorporate one of the Old 
Christopher flats to increase accommodation. The 
plans have been prepared by Professor Sir William 
Holford, MA, FRIBA, & Ptnrs., Cambridge-terr., 
NWI. , 


Woolwich.—ScHoot ExTENSIONS.—A scheme has 
been approved by LCC Ed. Com. for the erection of 
a dining-hall, kitchen and ancillary accommodation 
at Henwick county primary school. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Abram.—UDC to allocate site on Bickershaw estate 
to Lancs CC for erection of new library. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—British Cellophane, Ltd., to 
build factory at site near Sandscale Farm. 

Bedford.—Modern 3-storey store to be built at 
corner of High-st. and Mill-st. for Alexandre, Ltd., 
Leeds. 

Berkshire—CC propose new court house, police 
houses and office at Merelands-rd., Wallingford. 

Bristol.—Planning and Public Works Com. recom- 
mends purchase of 36 acres of land at Winash Farm 
for extension of Brislington trading estate. 

Bristol.—Tenders due on December 17 for 15-storey 
lock of flats at Barton Hill, and HC has called for 
report on further clearance in that and in other 
large areas. 

Chester-le-Street.—UDC has approved 
three-form cty. sec. sch. County A, 
Durham. j 

Colne Valley.—UDC secks loan £16,637 for 12 
houses at Corn Mill Field, Slaithwaite. - 

Coventry.—Scheme to provide permanent offices 
for City Architectural and Planning Dept. by exten- 
sion of new council offices in Earl-st. approved in 
principle. Loan sanction £171,650 to be sought. 

Daventry.—MoH&LG accepted RDC’s proposals 
for replacing 294 unfit houses in next five years. 
Fifty new houses to be built 1956 to rehouse displaced 
tenants. 

Dover.—Plans passed for new hotel to cater for 
Continental coach traffic at site fronting Camden- 
cres. and New Townwall-st. for Watney, Combe, 
Reid & Co., Ltd. Building will be six storeys high 
and contain bars, restaurants, ballroom, banqueting 
hall and 42 bedrooms, etc. £60,000 est. 

England (S.E. Region).—The South-East Metro- 
politan Regional Hospital Board will invite tenders 
within the next few months for the following work: 
Brighton General Hospital, extension to radiological 
department, approx. cost £12,000; Beckenham Hos- 
pital, extensions and adaptations to outpatients de- 
partment, £63,000; Darenth Park Colony, modernisa- 
tion, phase 2, £48,000; Kent and Canterbury Hospital, 
extensions and adaptations to radiotherapy depart- 
ment, £10,000; West Kent General Hospital, Maid- 
stone, new outpatients’ department and pathological 
unit, £28,000; and Royal Victoria Hospital, Folke- 
stone, improvements to operating theatre, £7,500. 


site for 
Court-la., 
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Mr. Charles*Scott, FRIBA, is regional architect to the 
Board at 8-10, Hallam-st., London, :f 

Eston.—UDC approved plans for 20 houses at Tees. 
ville estate and tenders being obtained. Plans by 
N. C. Harrison, S, 246, Normanby-rd., South Bank. 
on-Tees. 

Hythe.—M of E approved Brookhill sec. sch, fo, 
girls, £100,865 est., and adaptations at Harcourt sch, 
for sec. sch. purposes, £45,000 est. 

Loftus.—-UDC to negotiate prices for erection of 
flats at East Loftus. Counci! A, 41, Baxtergate, 
Whitby. 

Lytham St. Annes.—15 acres of land and buildings 
at Lytham shipyard are to be developed as industria] 
estate by Clifton Estate. 

Manchester.—Former registrar’s office at corner 
Mosley-st./Princess-st. to be rebuilt as six-storey office 
block, £91,320 est. i 

Manchester.—IP approval for following: 22 det, 
houses and garages at Wilbraham-rd., Whitebrook. 
rd., Yew Tree-rd. and Caxton-rd., Fallowfield; 44 
s.-d. houses and garages at Holliney-rd., Goldie-aye, 
and Gresby-ave., Peel Hall, Wythenshawe; and block 
of 48 flats with lock-up garages at rear at Wilmslow. 
rd. and Cromwell Range, Rusholme. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Transport 
invite tenders for erection of 
redundant Wingrove bus depot. 
market. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—MH approved following works 
proposed by Newcastle Hospital Board, Bentfield-rd,, 
Newcastle: Conversion of Homewood House, 
Hensingham, into 4l-bed tuberculesis unit and con. 
struction of doctor’s house and staff hostel, £37,850; 
proposed garages for regional blood transfusion ser. 
vices at Newcastle General Hospital, £13,230; and 
radiological wing at neurosurgical department at 
Newcastle Generai Hospital, £27,523. A: P. 
Knighton, MBE (A). 

Northallerton.—RDC considering new estimates for 
Proposed sewerage scheme. Several years ago the 
cost was estimated at £275,000. 

Northampton.—New Army barracks, with cinema 
and gymnasium to be built at site of old Equitation 
School at Weedon. Demolition works in progress. 
£1 million est. 

North Riding.—CC approved new school building 
programme for 1956 as follows: Instalment of Malton 
cty. mod. sch., to cost £192,170; instalment of Picker. 
ing cty. gram. and mod. sch., to cost £233,950; 
instalment of Wenslevdale CM sch., to cost £224,600; 
an increase of £23,850 on original estimate of 
£151,280 accepted for Bedale CM sch. 

North Riding.—EC approved plans for new cty, 
sch. at Brotton. A: Hadfield Cawkwell & Davidson 
(F), 1, High-court. Sheffield. 

North Riding.—EC approved school building plans 
for next year as follows: Guisborough, £264,000; 
Malton, £192,170; Pickering, £234,000; Wensleydale, 
£46,700. Sketch plans for two last approved. County 
A, County Hall, Northallerton. 

North Riding.—M of E has brought forward from 
reserve tO main programme, 1956-7, second instal- 
ment of Cleveland Tech. Col., Redcar, £186,000 est. 
Cty. Sch. A, County Hall, Northallerton. 

North Shields.—New operating theatre block to be 
built at North Shields Hospital. A: P. H. Knighton 
(A), ** Dunira,’’ Osborne-rd., Newcastle. 

North Shields.—Tasker & Child (F), New Bridge 
st., Newcastle, are architects for 54 houses. 

Peterlee.—North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd. 
Team Valley. Gateshead, to build 25,000 sq. ft. fac- 
tory for K.X. Lamps, Ltd., and contract expected 
shortly. A: Sir W. Holford & Ptnr., 80, Bedford-st. 
South, Liverpool. 

Peterlee.—North Eastern Trading Estates. Team 
Valley, Gateshead, will receive tenders for new fa 
tory with 20,000 square feet of floor space 

Plymouth.—James Cook & Co. (Chard), Ltd.. shirt 
collar makers, to build factory on 34-acre site at 
Ernesettle.—George H. MHughes, Ltd. (Engineers), 
Birmingham, intend establishing a factory employing 
50 people at Prince Rock. 

Plymouth.—Tenders are being invited for restora- 
tion of Grand Theatre, damaged by enemy action, 
£50,000 est. Work expected to start next April. 

Plymouth.—HC propose 23 flats at Barbican area 
of Woolster-st. and Stillman-st., £50,000 est. City A. 

Retford.—TP consent to L. E. Beevers for erection 
of 28 dwellings at junction Spital-hill/Lidgett-ls., 
East Retford. 

Richmond (Yorks).—TC to apply for a loan of 
£104,668 for 76 houses at Cutpurse-la. estale. 
Boro’ E 

Ross-on-Wye.—30 houses to be built at Berryfields 
and 64 at Walford-rd. site for UDC. 

Rotherham.—EC to apply for loans of £51,568. for 
new Broom-la. cty. prim. sch. and £106,175 for new 
Roughwood cty. prim. sch. 

Rotherham.—TC approved erection of child welfare 
centre at Kimberworth Park estate.—Herringthorpe 
P.C. Council proposes erection of new church a 
Sitwell Park-rd. St. Stephens P.C. Council proposes 
erection of church hall at St. Leonards-rd. 

Rotherham.—HC proposes further 100 houses at 
Kimberworth Park estate. : 

Runcorn.—Correction.—We_ regret that it "55 
inadvertently stated in this column on November ~ 
that plans for erection of light industrial buildings 
site south of Boston-ave. had been approved by ‘ 
We are now informed by Mr. H. H. Hu o 
MIMunE, the Council’s Engr. and Surveyor, that 
plans were not approved. 


Com. to 
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December 16 1955 


Scarborough.—TC to erect 55 one-bedroom flats 


at sites at Eastfield and in the town. 

Scarborough.—I'C has approved sketch plans for 
erection of block of shops with maisonettes above 
in St. —" “St. A: O. Garry (A), 15, Robert 

“S Wi. 
— UDC approved proposals by CC for erec- 
tion of infants’, Junior and nursery schools at Park- 


se cdgefield (Durham).—RDC received approval for 
14 houses and bungalows at Bishop Middleham to be 
built by direct labour, £17,113 est. Housing A: R. 
Dobson, Council Offices.—Plans approved by RDC 
for village hall at Trimdon. 

Shaftesbury.x—RDC to build 40 new houses at 
Tomlins-la., Gillingham. £68,909 est 

Sheffield.—Governors of Sheffield United Hospitals 
Board approved erection of radiotherapy centre at 
Glossop-rd., £100,000 est.; conversion of rehabilita- 
tion centre at Whiteley Woods, £50,000 est.; and 
alterations to Royal Infirmary, £10,000 est. — 

Shrewsbury.—IC proposes construction of second 
part of new Cattle Market at Harlescott. 

Skelmersdale.—UDC Surveyor to prepare plans for 
further houses at Manor House Farm. 

Sligo.—BC approved sketch plans for 36 houses 
proposed at Cemetery- rd. site. A. G. Jennings, cons. 

ngr. 
 Sodbery.- -RDC to build following houses in 1956-7 
programme: 32 at Yate Aerodrome, 26 at Frampton 
Cotterell, 20 at Stoke Gifford, 10 at Filton, 6 at 
Westerleigh and 4 (for old people) at Chipping 
Sodbury. ; 

South Shields\—EC approved revised sketch plans 
for second instalment of proposed Marine amd Tech- 
nical College. A: Meade Taylor & Wilson (A), 17, 
Sheffield-ter., W8.—G. R. Smith & Ptnrs., 7, Char- 
lotte-ter., South Shields, have prepared plans for 
20 semi-detached housés in Mortimer-rd. for Hender- 
son Bros. (1936), Ltd., bldrs., and contrs., Smith-st., 
Tyne Dock.—Maunsell Posford & Pavry, cons. engrs., 
London, have prepared _plans for platers’ shop at 
Brigham and Cowans’ Ss oe vard.—EC 


approved plans by Page, Son & Hill (F), 75, King-st. 
South Shields, for additions to Ciandonr Park sec. 
sch.—Revised plans for proposed ‘* White Horse ’”’ 


inn, Quarry-la., for Duncan & Daglish, Ltd., have 
been approved. A: Page, Son & Hill Be = Office 
to erect telephone exchange near Claypath-lz 

South Shields.—Hospital Management an recom- 
mends Newcastle Hospital Board to approve new 
theatre suite at South Shields General Hospital, 
£14,000 est. 

South Shields.—J. Rewell & Sons, Ltd., Gateshead, 
are applying for transfer of licence of Imperial 
Hotel at Harton to proposed hotel at another site. 

Stockport.—J. McFarlane & Co., Ltd., Ancoats, 
Manchester, propose erection of new factory at Brin- 
nington estate. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—TC to negotiate for purchase of 
39 acres of housing land adjoining new Hardwick 
housing estate. Boro’ FE, Victoria- bidgs. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Cordingley & McIntyre (F). The 
College, Durham, are architects for new St. Chad's 
Church on Roseworth estate. 

Sunderland.—EC adopted plan for building com- 
prehensive schools, £1,000.000 est. 

Sunderland.—Planning Com. approved plans for 
junior and infant schools on Farringdon estate, and 
community centre at Hill View. Boro’ A, Grange 
House, Stockton-rd. 

Sunderland.—TC obtai and 
erection of structural steelwe for new premises at 
old market site for firms who are to be displaced 
by slum clearance. Plans by Boro’ E, 27, Faweett- 
st., Sunderland. 
albottle (Northumberland).—New sec. sch., gram. 
and tech. schs. to be built for County EC, County 
A: County Hall, Newcastle 

Walsall.—TC to lease site at Fryers-rd.. Bloxwich, 
) Hancox & Plimmer, 73a, Station-st., Bloxwich, for 









ction of new factory. 


Warwickshire.—EC “seeks Ministry approval ) 
rection of Nuneaton Camp Hill cty. infts.’ sct 
44.500 est.. and proposes fol lowing 2 j “ = 






gg oP Additional accommod itlor 


. £10,650 est.: Nuneaton high sch 








and at Temple Grafton C of sch : S 
Weymouth.—Preliminary site ! W 
Talway station have started anc on 1S e€X- 

Pected to begin early next year et let 
Wigan.— New prison for 300 bu 

Hindley Field for Prison Commissioners 


wor po 
TENDERS 
* Denotes accepted. 
* Denotes provisionally accepted, 
: Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
; Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depart- 
ments. 
Birmingham.—New police station at Bradford-s 
and Broom-st., for TC: *F. Deeley, Ltd., 210, High- 
Harborne, £118, 659. i 
alton. >New hotel at C rompton-way Tonge Moor- 
- for Peter Walker (Warrington), Ltd Wm 
sornall & Sons, Ltd., Ellesmere-st.. Bolton. 
jobtientield.— 20 flats at ry t. and Cress-st 
for UDC: *Hawt horne , Bros., Ltd.. 16, Balmoral! 
ave., Clitheroe, £21.43 
_ Brierley Hill. cy central depot. for UDC 
ercy Cox, Ltd.. £51,573. 
lor UDC: Latimer.—16 houses at Finedon-rd estate, 
& C: *Brown & Te Bros., Lid., 106, Wharf- 
digham Ferrers, £17,7 


THE BUILDER 


Cheltenham.—Six shops, 4 flats and 12 maisonettes, 


with service roads and 8 garages, at Lynwor 


th estate, 


for BC. BE, G. Gould Marsland, MBE, BSc, 


MInstCE, MTPI, Municipal Offices, PO 
*F. & B. B. Griffiths, Ltd., 2, Royal-cres., 

Coventry.—Rebuilding of Corley residen 
for EC: *H. Clarke & Sons, Ltd., 48, Cc 
d., Coventry, £132,252 


Box 12: 
£41,884. 
tial sch., 
yronation- 


Darlington.—34 ‘houses on Branksome estate, for 
TC: *Boddy & Bell, Thomas-st., Darlington, £48,201 


(subject to Ministry approval). 

Eastbourne.—Ambulance station at jur 
Bourne-st. and Dursley-rd., for CBC. 
Saffrons-rd.: *J. G. Robinson & Sons, Ltd., 
field-ter. £16,174 


action of 
BE, 2-4 
6, Corn- 


Enfield.—(1) 128 houses and 18 flats at Manor 
Farm estate, and (2) 36 houses and 18 flats at Grove- 


rd. West for UDC: *Townsend & Colli 


ns, Ltd., 


Enfield (1) £223,365 and (2) £91,725 (subject to 


approval of MH&LG). 


Exeter.—Block of 6 flats, 6 maisonettes and 12 


garages at Magdalen-rd., for City C. City 
cipal Offices: *Soper & Ayres, Magdalen-st. 


A, Muni- 
£19,180. 


Exeter.—Erection of Beacon Heath infants’ sch. 


off Summer-la., Whipton, for City C. 
Municipal Offices. QS: Randall Vining & 
Exeter: *Sidney Pratt @uilders), Ltd., 
Works, Old Rydon-la., £75,815 


City A, 
Saunders, 
Wynard’s 


Farnworth.—74 houses at Plodder-la. South No. 
site, for BC: *E. F. Davis, Ltd., Bank-st., Farn- 


worth. 
Gateshead.—Mission hall and Sunday sch. 


at Duke- 


st., for Vine-st. Mission: *J. Tarran, Ltd., Perth: 


Son. Birtley, Durham. 


Glasgow.—246 houses at Castlemilk estate, 


C: tAtholl Houses, £378,869. 
Gourock.—68 houses at Shore-st. A: Cra 


3 pairs of s.d. houses at Chowdene: *J. Burnett & 


for City 
awford & 


Neill (F/A), 133, Cathcart-st., Greenock. QS: D.Y 
Macdonald & Ptnrs., FSI, Smith-la., Greenock 


*Dougall & Co., Ltd., Glasgow-rd., Du 
£124,412. 
Hereford.—Attested cattle shedding 


Hitchin.—32 houses and 36 flats in pre 


iumbarton, 


at cattle 


market: *Frank H. Dale, Leominster, £33,424. 


cast con- 


crete construction at Westmill estate, for UDC.  S: 


A. King, ARICS: *Wates, Ltd., London- 
bury, S.W.16, £94,985. 

Hove.—Twelve flats at Knoll-cl. for BC. 
Town Hall: *Stone & Son (Builders), Ltd., 
way, Hove, 4, £11,70 


td., Nor- 
BE&S, 
51, West- 


Kettering.—New licensed premises at Hallwood-rd. 


site, for P. Phipps & Co., Ltd.: *Unde 
Weston, Ltd., 19, Ladys-la., Northamptor 


rwood & 
1. 


Kirkealdy.—New crematorium for Fifeshire at 


Dunmocker Park. A: Sanger & Rothwell ( 


F), York- 


t., Oldham (£80,000 scheme): *George Scott & Son, 


Ltd., 2, Victoria-rd., Kirkcaldy, and John 
Co., Ltd., 97, Campbell-st., Dunfermline 


Scott & 


Liverpool.—i22 dwellings at Field-st., for City ¢ 


tDirect labour, £217,200. 13 houses at S 


aunby-st 


Garston: tScarisbrook Contractors & Haulage, Ltd., 
81, Dale-st., Liverpool 2, £26,374 (subject to approval 


of MoH and LG). 


{London (Air Ministry).—Works contracts to value 


of £500 or over for week ended December 12:- 
irtificers’ work: G. H. Miller & Co., Ltd., Sherdan 
Works, Thorpe-rd., Forest Gate, E7. Heating and 
ventilating services: E. L. Masden, Ltd., 27, Fitzroyv- 
sq., WI. Resurfacing work: O. J. Elliott & Co., 
Ltd., 339, Badminton-rd., Winterbourne, Bristol; 
Constable Hart & Co., Lion House, Richmond; 
North Lonsdale, Tarmacadam, Albion Works. 
Sheffield. Building work: R. Carse & Son, Ltd., 15, 
Prospect-pl., Amble; M. A. Boswell (Contrs.), Ltd 
124, Compton-rd., Wolverhampton; Gee, Walker & 
Slater, Ltd., Coychurch- rd.. Bridgend, Glam.: A 
Roberts & C¢ Ead:, 79, Eccleston-sq., SWI 


Foundation Bae on hangar: Sir Alfred McAlpine & 


Sons, Ltd., Hooton, Little Sutton, Wirral, 


MODERN CONSTRUC 
REQUIRES 
THERMAL INSULATION 


(HEAT WITHOUT COST) 
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Ches 
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London, EC.—Erection of 16-storey building to be 
Fountain House at site of 125-135, Fen- 
London Real Property Co., 
Ltd., 16, Mark-la., EC3. 


known as 
church-st., 


(A) Cons. 
(P,PPRIBA 
st., WC2, 


for City of 


A: Sir Howard 
): *Trollope & Colls, 


£750,000 est. 


Co’s A: . H. Rogers 
Robertson, ARA 
Ltd., 41, Gt. Queen- 


{London (MoW).—Contracts placed in 
ing December 3:— 


Caithness-shire: 


Girnigoe-st., 


Wick, 


TOB, *Alex Hall & Son (Bidrs.), Ltd., 


rd., Northfield, Aberdeen. 
extension to B station, 


Dorchester, 
Fordington, 


Depot, Holmer-rd., 


*Goodwin 
Lancashire: 
pool, lock- 
Linacre-la., 


tion of Crown building, *J. 


C jeneral Registry, 


Dorchester. 


Greenway & 


week end- 


erection of 
Granitehill- 


Dorset: PO Radio Station, 
*Ricardo, Ltd., 


Herefordshire: P.O. Supplies 


Co... 


Hereford, 


internal 


Barton-rd., 


M.O.S. housing estate, Kir 


-up garages, 


Bootle, Liverpool, 20. 


oW. 


A. Gale, 


dec 


L 


orations, 


Hereford. 
kby, 


Liver- 


td., 151, 
Failsworth, erec- 
Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), 


Ltd., Fairclough-st., Bolton, Lancs. London: 

Somerset House, WC2, builder’s 
work in connection with alterations to lift, *Jobn 
Garlick (1920), Ltd., 147, King’s-rd., SW3. 59/67, 


Gresham-st., 


EC2, second, 


third and fourth floor suite 


occupational services, *Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, 


Ltd., 258, Gray’s Inn-rd., WC1. 
1, internal decorations, *Dicol Decorators, 
5, Petty France, SW1. Shed 31, 
ooke, SE3, internal decorations, 
42, Calderwood-st., 
Sunbury, extension to TE, 


France, SW 


ings, Kidbr 


Fenn, Ltd., 


Middlesex: 


Clive House, Petty 


Government Build- 
*J. Scott 
Woolwich, SE18. 
*M. J. Gleeson 


(Contrs.), Haredon House, London-rd., North Cheam, 


Surrey Nottinghamshire: 


reinstatement of war damage, 


25, Nottingham-rd., 
Engrg. Depot, 


MOT, Castlegate 


House, 


*T. Long & Sons, Ltd., 


Ltd., Omberley-rd., Worcester. 


Bath-ave., 


building, *Sir 
Waterloo-rd., 
ings, Ensom-rd., 


Wolverhampton, 


Wolverhampton. 


Guildford, internal 


Nottingham. 


Strewsbury, stage I, 


painting, *C. & T. Painters, 


Harlesden, 


tions and adaptations, 


acre-pl., Br 


adford. 


Shropshire: P.O. 
*Spicers (Bldrs.), 


Staffordshire: J.O.B., 


erection of new Crown 
Alfred McAlpine & 


Son, Ltd., 
Surrey: Govt. Build- 


and 


external 


Ltd., Mordaunt-rd., 
NWI10. Yorkshire: HPO, Shipley, altera- 
Ltd., Stan- 


*J. Totty & Sons, 


London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed in 
week ended December 3:— 


Cheshire: 
Ltd., Man 


work, *W. 


Miscellaneous, 


chester. Dorset: 


& C. French, 


shire: Roadwork, *W. & J. 
Painting and decorating, 
Nottingham. Kent: Painting and decorating, 
yn (Contrs.), Ltd., 

*Daniel Cooper, 


i & Sx 


cellaneous, 


I eic estershire: Roadwork, 
Ltd., Warwick. 


Ltd., SWI. 
Lid., E7, 
Ltd.. N88. 
& Son, I 
Asphalt Co. 
Middlesex 


Beal, Ltd.. 


*Hugh Rai 


shire: Pain 





Ltd., Leice 


decorating, 
Somerset: 
Weybridge 
Reid Bros.. 
Malvern. 
Pound Ban 
Hilton-rd 


Manchester.—69 dwelli 


Cross, 194 


and 








1OUuses at 


Urmston 








Building w 


we 


ork, 


*John Willmott 


Merioneth: 
td., Bangor, 
(North Western), 
Heating installation, 
Midlothian: 
tt & Sons, Musselburgh. 
ng and decorating, 
Nottinghamshire: 


2) 


London. 





ster. 
of eee 
Building work, 
Yorkshire: 
Carlisle 
1) Erection 
k estate; -— 
estate for UI 


ne Council H« 


Link: (2) 


*G. 
Building 
Wyatt & Son, Ltd., Poole. Durham: 
*W. Wigham & Son, 


Glossop, Ltd 


L 
Ws. 
*Norman W. 
London: Roofing, *Helli 
*G. 


Flooring, 
roadwork, 


Ltd., 


& Sons 


Wa 


Fisher (Fallowfield), 
work, 
Miscellaneous, 
Sunderland. Essex: 

Ltd., Buckhurst Hill. 


*Frank 
Building 
Hamp- 
Swis. 


abbett & Sons, Ltd., 


*George 


Lancashire: Mis- 


rrington. 


Dunn & Co., 
well 
H. Miller & Co., 


& Co., 


(Hornsey), 


*Jones Watkin 
*Trinidad Lake 


Ltd., Liverpool, 2. 


*Edward [ 


Deane & 


Building work, 
Northampton- 


*T. E. Cundy & Son, 


dv & Son, Ltd.. 


Durlev 


Painting and 


(2) 2c 


IC 
use. 


ngs 


at 


de 


Painting and 


ster. 





el 


& Sons, Ltd., 


corating, 


a” ”? type houses at 


type 


S pg 


houses at 


BE: ¢ e: 
(1) *M. Wilesmith & 
*F. J. Hill & So 


ns, 


dwellings at Rovle Green estate. 
al houses at 
labour.—12 


16 addition 


Manchester.—Works, 


Blackley Crematorium. 
ir. Bol 


Hult 


hawe, *Frec 


rd Manch 
Midadlesb 
TC 

rd. . Middle 


Morecambe an Hey sham. 
ir 


Branksome 
Co.. Mic 








new 
1 
il 


chel 


yn 





( 


rough. —28 


Boro’ ~ *H 


~shroug 


estate. I 


Mynyddislwyn.—34 ho 
UD¢( E&S: T. E. Jones. 


Middleton 


Newe oe -on-Tyne. 
at 





& Davies, Lt 


Fawdon 





Newmarket.—24 bung 
UDC A: P. D. Lee 
House QS: Crump & 


J. Edmonc 


json & Son, 


Johnson & Bailey, Ltd.. 
William Sindall, Ltd., 
P. G. Rawlings, Barrow, 


Edmunds ; 
outhgate, Newmarket 


Ww. Ee me 


Law Bros.. 


Kerridge 


Littleport, 
(Cambridge), 


1OUSeS 


for TC: *Direct 
Langley estat 


for 


G. & 


Hall 


or 


uses 


alows 


s, Council 


Ptnrs 


e: *A. Locke 


& Son, 





TC 
ton-rd., Morecambe. 


Ltd., R 


at Hi 


Two five-storey 





. Newcastle, £500.00 0 


V 
AMI MunE, MR 
Ca 





Newmarket .. 
Ca ambridge 
Cambridge 


nr. Bury 


Cambs 


Ltd., 


Cambridge 


Ridg 
ad 





ew 
SI 
»rphi V-rd., 


blocks of 144 


and 
W 


Malvern 


Palmerston-st.. New 


Northen- 
wavsst.. 
ditional 


(1940). Ltd.. 






*Davies. 
edift 











30.095 
29.949 
*H. A. Human, 3, Station-rd., Soham, Cambs 29,145 


1080 


Northampton.—66 houses at King’s Heath, for TC: 
(38) tT. Wilson & Son, Ltd., £54,864; (28) {Clements 
Bros. (Northampton), Ltd., £43,907. 























A PINNACLE OF STRENGTH AND UNITY 


THE FEDERATION OF MASTER BUILDERS 
26, GT. ORMOND STREET, HOLBORN, W.C.1 
Tel. : CHAncery 7583 


Please send particulars of the advantages of 
membership to: 





THE BUILDER 


Northampton.—New C of E church at Kings Heath 
estate: *H. Martin, Ltd., Thenford-st. 

Nottingham.—ESN girls’ sch., Perry-rd., for EC: 
*A. G. Clower, Ltd., Mansfield-rd., Daybrook. 
Paisley.—82 houses and 16 shops at Canal-st., 


George-st. E&S: J. A. McGregor, AMICE, MIMunE. 
MIPi, Moss-st., Paisley: *Messrs. Charles Johnston 
& Co., Ltd., St. James-st. 


Reading.—Westwood sec. girls’ sch. at Tilehurst, 
for EC: *Boyd & Murley, Ltd., Reading, £188,132. 

Scottish Special Housing Assn.—Contracts placed, 
October 19 to November 23.—(1) Site servicing: Lark- 
field, Greenock, 628 various, *John R. Stutt, Ltd., 
Potterhill, Paisley, l#yout of open spaces. Dovecroft, 
Kirkcudbright, 6 traditional, *A. J. Hastings, 18-20, 
St. Mary-st., Kirkcudbright, landscaping. Northfield, 
Aberdeen, 60 flats, *Superintendent of Parks, 15, 
Bon-Accord-cres., Aberdeen, levelling ground and 
sowing grass. Larkfield, Greenock, 6 shops, 6 trad. 
flats, *Baird Bros., Ltd., Brown-st., Port Glasgow, 
site servicing. (2) House erection: Grainger-st., 
Lochgelly, 48 Cruden flats, *SS Electricity Board, 
East Port, Dunfermline, electric. Rigside, Douglas, 
52 trad., Taylor’s Path, Douglas, 64 timber, *T. P. 
Marwick & Co., Sighthill Industrial Estate, Edin- 
burgh, fencing. Valley-gdns., Kirkcaldy, 80 flats, 
*Barnet & Morton, High-st., Kirkcaldy, fencing. Nid- 
drie Marischal, 80 Cruden, *City & Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh, privet hedging. Toryglen, Glasgow, 60 
flats (10-storey), *Express Lift Co., Abbey Works, 
Northampton, passenger lift; *Jas. Kilpatrick & Son, 
Ltd., River Cart-walk, Paisley, mains elec. installa- 
tion. Northwood, Clackmannan, 210 various, *Jas. 
Strang & Son, 48, Bellevue, Maddiston, boundary 
fencing. Mains of Fintry, Dundee, 168 N/F flats, 
*Lindsay & Scott, Ltd., 26, Bank-st., Dundee, glazier. 
Neilsland-rd., Hamilton, 62 Weir brick, *Jas. Strang 
& Son, Polmont, boundary fencing. Falside, Bath- 
gate, 44 Blackburn, *Blackburn (Dumbarton), Ltd., 
Castle-rd., Dumbarton, all trades. Toryglen, Glas- 
gow, 60 flats, *Pirie & Co. (Paisley), Ltd., 82-84, 
New Sneddon-st., Paisley, unfinished asphalt. Drum- 
achlie, Brechin, 76 trad., *Barnet & Morton, High-st., 
Kirkcaldy, fencing (intermediate). Imperial-drive, 
Airdrie, 56 Blackburn, *Scottish Gas Board, Hill-st., 
Airdrie, gas services; *SS Electricity Board, Hamilton, 
elec. services. Faifley, Clydebank, 2 Miller (Police), 
Bellsmyre, Dumbarton, 256 flats, *SS Electricity 
Board, 206, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow, elec. connec- 
tions. Knock Farm, Renfrew, 26 trad., *Chisholm 
& McConachie, Grangehill Works, Polmont, hand- 
rails. Toryglen, Glasgow, 60 flats, *Durastic, Ltd., 
110, John-st., Glasgow, Cl, asphalt work. Work 
undertaken by SSHA Direct Labour Organisation: 
(1) Site servicing: Telford-rd., Edinburgh, 54 / 
lst and 2nd stage. Bellsmyre, Dumbarton, 234 Wim- 
pey flats, open spaces, access footpaths. Bellsmyre, 
Dumbarton, 256 flats, site servicing. Watling-st. amd 
Muirhouse, Motherwell, 274 various, open spaces 
treatment. (2) House erection: Cadder-rd., Glasgow, 
72 Weir Quality, Toryglen, Glasgow, 177 Weir 
Quality, Rosshall, Glasgow, 194 Weir Quality, re- 
placement of chimney boxes by concrete copes and 
fireclay cans; Borestone, Stirling, 90 No-fines, all 
trades. Maintenance: Pathhead and West Polquhirter, 
New Cumnock, 15 Weir Paragon, *Wm. Black, The 
Castle, New Cumnock, painter. Hilton-rd., Alloa, 
*SSHA, Ltd. (DLO), remedial work to existing wall. 

Sheffield.—250 garages at Greenhill-Bradway hous- 
ing estate, for City C: tH. R. Smith (Contrs.), Ltd., 
£33,201. 





WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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_Sheffield.—New licensed premises at Lowedges.r4 
Greenhill, for Duncan Gilmour & C Ltd 


> 0., 
*Thorntons (Sheffield), Ltd., 66, Rural-la., Wadsley 





Sheffield, 6.—New library for Senate, Universit 


Sheffield: *W. J. Simms, Sons & Cooke 
Nottingham. ce eaay 
_ Southport.—Conversion of Hesketh Park Hyq, 


for Liverpool Regional Hospital Board: 
structions (Liverpool), Ltd., 
approval) 

_ South Shields.—Further flats at old Beehive Hot 
site, for TC: {Carruthers & Sons (extension of exist 
ing contract), £13,302 = 
Stockton-on-Tees.—191 houses, west of Fairfield 
rd., for TC. Boro’ A: T. C. Hartley (A), 28, Th. 


! *Brook Cop. 
£44,924 (subject to Mo 


Square: *Moore & Cartwright, High-st., Norton 
Stockton, £262,830. ‘ 
Stockton-on-Tees.—Construction of roads 


sewers on the new Hardwick housing estate for TC: 
*George Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Orchard House, Ney. 
castle-on-Tyne, £742,233. 

Sunderland.—Factory additions for Lamson Pap. 
gon Co., mnfg.:stationers, etc. A: S. W. Milbyr, 
& Prtnrs (F), 9, Esplanade, Sunderland: *Gorg 
Durham & Co., East Boldon, Durham 

.Tynemouth.—New Bear Back outfall sewer, fy 
TC. Boro’ E: D. M. O’Herlihy, 16, Northumberlana. 
sq., North Shields: *George Dew, Ltd., Oldham 
Lancs, £73,000 (subject to Ministry approval) 

Wallasey.—30 houses and 9 flats at Site P6 exten. 
sion: *J. L. Rawsthorne, Ltd., Belvedere Sawmiljs 
Wallasey, £54,122. 

West Hartlepool.—16 houses, Owton Manor esiate, 
for TC. Boro’ A: A. G. Sinclair (A): *Direct labour 

Worcester.—S0 ‘* New Tradition ’’ houses of precas; 
concrete construction at Warndon estate, for City ¢ 
City E&S: T. S. Williams, AMICE, MIMunk 
AMIWE: *Wates, Ltd., London-rd., Norbury, SW16 
£69,951. 

Workington.—Training centre, for Workington Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd.: *John Laing & Sons, Dalston. 
rd., Carlisle. 

















IMPORTANT NEWS! 
special reveal and 
coursing blocks 
now standard with 


BROAD-ACHESON 


CELLULAR BLOCKS 
BROAD & COLTD: PADDINGTON W.2 
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